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The Ferry Beach Quarti-Centennial 


Elmer D. Colcord 


When God created the Atlantic seaboard 
of North America He laid aside a part of 
the coast of Maine for a special plan. He 
took some twenty-eight miles between 
Portland Head and Biddeford Pool and 
made there “‘the finest beach in the world,” 
to serve as a model of what a summer 
playground at the seashore ought to be. 

At the southern end of this magnificent 
stretch of beach, where the Saco river 
joins its goal, there was added to nature’s 
already prodigal gifts an incomparable 
grove of stately pines. The place was 
then ready but man was not, and so the 
plan had to wait until Dr. Quillen H. Shinn 
had been obedient to the heavenly vision 
he saw on the road to Saratoga Springs. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Shinn did not 
enter the grove through the entrance of 
to-day, and hence did not vizualize the 
“tents of the multitude,”’ but he prophet- 
ically wandered in through Levers’ Lane, 
and there the plan which had lain quiescent 
for so many years began to stir in his mind 
and find creation through his activities. 
It was to make here by the sea the finest, 
most delightful and most important sum- 
mer meeting-place of religious liberals in 
the world. 

There are two stages to the work of 
genius, the creative and the constructive. 
Under the compelling beauty of his imag- 
inative complex Dr. Shinn laid his hands 
to tools of constructive thought, and 
focalized his labors into accomplishment. 
Through twenty-five years the plan has 
been unfolding, and this summer promises 
better justification than ever of the labors 
of the founders of Ferry Beach and the 
loyalty of those who have carried on the 
work through a quarter of a century. 

The story of Ferry Beach, like the Letter 
to the Hebrews, is ‘‘a picture gallery. of 
heroes,’’ a list of the names of those of 
great faith, Shinn, Perkins, Rowland and 
a host more. The lean years are apparently 
behind us now, and we are at the gateway 
of the Promised Land. 

The Ferry Beach season this year will 
be from July 23 to Aug. 28. Missionary 
Week, under the direction of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, will be 
held July 24-31. The General Sunday 
School Association will have charge of the 
activities of Sunday School Week, July 31- 
Aug. 7. Young People’s Week, under the 
direction of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, will be held Aug. 7-14. 
The hotels will remain open until Aug. 28 
for those who may wish to remain longer 
than the regular season. Reservations 
for any part of the season should be made 
at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
Quillen, the Underwood, the Cottage, the 
“Astor” and the Pavilion are hospitable 
to many guests, but find a natural limit 
to their best accommodations, which are 
assigned to those who first apply. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary occasion 
will see many ‘‘old timers’ on hand and a 
goodly number of those who for the first 
time are to have the privilege of ‘‘seeing 
what Ferry Beach is like.” 

My own first visit to Ferry Beach oc- 
curred in the summer of 1908, at which 
time I distinctly remember ‘“‘fixing’”’ the 
board walk between the Quillen and the 
Underwood. This justly famous beard 
walk, to be replaced this year by one of 
impregnable concrete, illustrates Tarce’s 
third law of custom imitation, 7. e., “Col- 
lective habits are more stable than in- 
dividual habits.’ With its “passing’’ 
residents of the Underwood may breathe 
a sigh of relief and safety. 

Many other improvements are to be 
made this year, in time for the summer’s: 
opening. Important among these will be 
the rearrangements on the first floor of 
the Quillen, where a large reception room 
with open fireplace at one end is to be 
built. Numerous other changes will be 
found by those to whom Ferry Beach is: 
famiiiar as a summer haven of rest. 

Rates for board and room remain the 
same for the current season as for last year. 
They are cut_to a minimum in order that 
none who may desire to come may ke de- 
prived of visiting our great national de- 
nominational summer playground. You 
can go elsewhere for less money, but you 
can not visit the finest beach in the world, 
within short distance of the greatest of 
the Maine cities and within easy reach of 
famous resorts like Poland Springs and 
Cape Elizabeth, for anywhere near our 
low price. Within five minutes’ distance 
of the Quillen House is a hostelry where 
prices range from $50 a week up. It sur- 
passes ours only in having nasturtiums in 
the front yard, negro bell-boys and an 
Italian menu inside the house. At a maxi- 
mum of $17 a week Ferry Beach offers: 
comfortable rooms, good, wholesome food 
and all the incomparable delights of a 
summer on the Maine seacoast. 

Each year the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation publishes a booklet describing the 
work of the summer institutes and giving 
details of the forthcoming season. This 
booklet was given the name of “The 
Ferry Beacher’” by Dr. William R. Row- 
land during his presidency of the Associa 
tion, and the name is to be retained as the 
title of the annual bulletin. Copies of 
“The Ferry Beacher’’ may be had upon 
application to the secretary, 43 Berkeley 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

The opening day of the 1926 season will 
soon be here. - Have you made your reser- 
vation for Ferry Beach yet? The National 
Universalist Summer Institutes wish you a 
pleasurable vacation wherever you may go, 
but remind you that there is only one State 
of Maine, only one Maine seacoast and 
only one Ferry Beach. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 


_ Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible‘ as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 

HE test of any merger of churches is the object 
Ap in view and the spirit of those merging. 

Many contradictory reports have been re- 
ceived in the United States about the merger of three 
leading denominations of Canada into the United 
Church. Slightly over twenty-five per cent of one 
of the denominations, the Presbyterian, stayed out, 
and since have been active in discrediting the move- 
ment. The unbending type of sectarians in this 
country have received as manna their bitter pronounce- 
ments, and have been active in circulating them, and 
the representatives of the other side have refused to 
reply in kind. 

To one who will go to Canada and talk to all 
sides, some things are made clear. We have had an 
opportunity to do this. 

In Montreal the second General Council of the 
United Chureh of Canada has been in session for the 
past ten days. Just before it, and lasting so we could 
meet some of their leaders also, was the convention 
of the section of the Presbyterian Church which 
stayed out. 

The outstanding things to us from the contacts 
we made were these: 1. A new appreciation of the 
enormous difficulties the workers for union have had 
to surmount. 2. The spirit which actuates them. 
3. The larger work which already they have been 
enabled to do. 

Mention of the way in which modern denomi- 
nations are organized, with missions, home and 
foreign, schools and colleges, city and country churches 
and preaching points, boards and commissions and 
general officers of differing name and function, will 
hint at what has had to be brought together. Besides 
there are pension funds, endowment funds, and be- 
quests of varying degrees of importance. To these 
must be added the laws controlling mergers—provin- 
cial and national—and the obstacles hostile lawyers 
can raise up through both court and legislative chan- 
nels. When Presbyterian ministers were for union 
and their congregations, even by the narrowest ma- 
jority, voted to stay out, the ministers had to go out 
from their pulpits and salaries not knowing whither 
they went, and the United Church has had 176 such 
men to place. Back of all these obstacles in earlier 
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stages were the even greater obstacles of the indif- 
ferent and uninformed people, or people bound by a 
noble love to precious things they feared to lose, or 
people actuated by less worthy sectarian motives. 

We still can see the difficulties. Some two mil- 
lion Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, representing 800,000 church members, have made 
the union. They have different ways of doing the 
same things. A year ago they came together in solemn 
General Assembly, or Council, as they call it, for the 
first time and made a temporary organization. This 
year they have come together to organize the perma- 
nent machinery. When we think of the debate and 
feeling we can get up over one small point of change 
in our machinery, we can appreciate the stupendous 
feat of these ministers and laymen and especially of 
the Commissioners, as they are called, to the General 
Council of the United Church of Canada. 

Weaklings long ago would have quit. These men 
would not quit, and have succeeded in making some- 
thing the influence of which is felt around the world. 
The deep impression made when one comes into con- 
tact with the men of the United Church is not of dif- 
ficulty, it is of sublime dedication to the way of Christ. 
Their belief in union is a sacred fire burning up un- 
worthy motives. The old way of competition and 
division was a scandal. Christ prayed that they 
“all may be one.” 

It may be that, in the Providence of God, this is 
the real meaning of Canada. She has been kept apart 
from the huge, powerful nation to the south, where 
the very size of everything would make such a union 
almost impossible, to make a demonstration to the 
world of Christian unity. These are the things one 
hears even from ministers who lost pulpits and sal- 
aries. 

Much has been made in this country, especially 
by some so-called liberal churches, of the narrow 
creed, or basis of fellowship as they call it, of the new 
Church of Canada. We probably always will have 
the legalists, the scribes, who can see nothing but 
what is set down on paper. We also have those who 
can see the things of fact and spirit which transcend 
the statements which begin to be obsolete the day. 
after they are written. 

So moving, so uplifting, so true to the spirit of the 
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primitive Christianity of Galilean days, was the open- 
ing session of the General Council that we could not 
believe it to be characteristic or typical of the church. 
But commissioners of all types of mind assured us 
that it was. We commend to doubters the noble 
occasional sermon of the Moderator, Dr. George C. 
Pidgeon, which we secured for publication and which 
will appear soon in the Leader. Said the Rev. Richard 
Roberts of the former American Presbyterian Church 
in Montreal, ““That sermon and that service are rep- 
resentative of the real United Church of Canada.” 

Just a year has passed since union was effected, 
and full tabulations of work can not be made. It is 
hizhly significant that the three denominations went 
into the union not to vindicate a theory but to render 
more Christian service. The croakers said: You 
will dry up the springs of giving. The one eloquent 
fact we mention is that the money raised for necessary 
and benevolent work the past year was over four mil- 
lion dollars—a million more than the combined bud- 
gets of the three denominations. 


“WHY I LIVE IN TAHITI’’ 


AMES NORMAN HALL contributed to the May 
J Atlantic an interesting article on ““‘Why I Live in 
Tahiti.” Mr. Hall is remembered best by men 
abroad during the World War as an aviator of un- 
usual daring and ability. Some of his war experiences 
he has described in ‘‘High Adventure,” published in 
1918. Reacting from the war, he went to the South 
Seas and in 1921 in collaboration with Charles Nord- 
hoff published a book called “Faery Lands of the 
South Seas.” 

He is a gallant, high-minded, noble fellow, just 
under forty years of age. 

These details are interesting when we read the 
challenge to our civilization which he makes in his 
Atlantic article. He speaks of the multitudes in 
America engaged in useless, joyless, occupations. 
“Many of them do not appear to be aware of the 
awiul tedium of their lives,” he says, but he suffers 
vicariously for them. 

Time in Tahiti becomes like the air, fluid, in- 
exhaustible. “It never intrudes itself as something 
not to be wasted.” 


Often you will go for an all-day ramble up some 
grassy plateau which rises gradually toward the moun- 
tains, climbing on and on until you reach a vantage 
point where, on the one hand, you have a view into 
the depths of a great valley dappled with the shadows 
of clouds, and, on the other, of the palmclad lowlands 
and the broad lagoons beyond; and, beyond them again, 
of the sea—fifty, sixty miles of blue sea. There, listening 
to the silence, busy with your own thoughts or deep 
in fathomless reverie, you will sit until evening, sur- 
prised that evening comes so soon; and the strange 
thing—from the old, high-latitude point of view— 
is that such a waste of time brings not anxiety but peace 
of mind. It is easy to believe that you have been ful- 
filling, during those long hours of idleness, a small but 
important function in the scheme of things—holding up 
a tiny mirror that inanimate Nature might see through 
your eyes how beautiful she is. On such days you are 
convinced that loafing is a virtue and that three-fourths 
of the unhappiness of the world is caused by the fact 
that men have forgotten how to loaf. 


In Tahiti there is time to read the great books, 
time to think, time for great conversation. 

In America Mr. Hall says he was besought to buy 
abridgments of the great novels in twenty pages and 
to “fill every unforgiving minute with sixty seconds 
of distance run.” 

In the great open spaces of the South Seas, Mr. 
Hall can write enough to supply his simple wants 
and can indulge his desire to live a simple, normal life. 

We must confess that there is much that is al- 
luring in the prospect he holds out before us. All of 
us in some moods and perhaps some of us in all moods 
turn willingly to the literature of escape. But what is 
this escape in the last analysis but running away from 
duty and responsibility? 

George MacDonald wrote a beautiful poem called 
“The Master’s Word:” 


I said, ‘‘Let me walk in the fields.” 

He said, ‘‘Nay, walk in the town.” 
I said, “There are no flowers there.” 

He said, ‘‘No flowers, but a crown.” 
I said, “But the sky is black, 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 
But he wept as he sent me back. 

“There is more,”’ he said, “‘there is sin.” 


One might better run away from our modern 
civilization than stay in it and become mastered by it. 

Hard as it is, our task is to put into modern life 
here where we are some of the things Mr. Hail finds 
in Tahiti. 


Christianity clearly understood will help us do it. 


* * 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IS COMING 


HE Fourth of July this year will be celebrated 
even more extensively than usual. It is the 
150th anniversary of our independence. The 

Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, while 
not arousing thus far the interest of the Centennial 
of 1876, bids fair to be a really great event. The 
President of the United States will be the orator at 
the exercises arranged by the exposition authorities 
for July 4. 

All of us ought to take advantage of the general 
interest in the celebration to make every one under- 
stand its significance. Especially foreign-born citizens 
and growing boys and girls should be in our minds 
when we discuss it. : 

It is a mistake to let the day go simply in noise, 
whether the noise be made by firecrackers or bom- 
bastic orators. Mere talk about how big or rich or 
powerful we are, or how glorious is our history, will 
not meet the occasion. Weare big, rich and powerful, 
and all the world knows it, but the world is getting a 
little tired by our harping on it, and we can no longer 
harp on it without being overheard. 

In our celebrations there ought to be a note of 
thanksgiving for what we have and are, for the men 
and women who have given it to us, for all those who 
are carrying our national burdens to-day. 

There ought to be clear exposition of the history 
of the American Revolution, so that all can see it as 
a part of a world movement for liberty. For example, 
the liberals of England were our allies 150 years ago. 

At this‘juncture in human affairs, there ought to 
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be recognition of the rise of the dictators, the new 
attack upon democratic ideals, the especial need just 
now for us to understand our ideals and be prepared to 
uphold them. 

The free churches, and free educational insti- 
tutions, ought to take the lead in Independence Day 
celebrations, because their labors are fundamentally 
| important in maintaining republican governments, 

and their own existence depends upon the ability 
with which they do their work. 

There may be places like China where benevolent 
dictators may do good for a time, but there can be 

‘no true all around development for a people until it 
faces the hard tasks of democracy. Collective deci- 
sions are harder than individual, but because of their 
difficulty they lift us higher when they are successfully 
made. 

We must be on the aggressive in the great cause 
of liberty. We must seize the opportunities of the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

* * 
CONTENTMENT 


HAVE learned in whatsoever state I am there- 

in to be content,” said the apostle. 

Too many Christians think of this as mean- 
ing that we must be passive and accept what comes. 
On the contrary, it means that we must be active, 
and then accept what comes. 

Those things we can help, we ought to help. 
Those beyond our power have to be taken as part 
of the material out of which our life has to be built. 

There is an ideal person whom it is possible to 
make out of what we are at any stage of our existence. 
It may not be the same ideal person at fifty that it 
would have been had we acted on this theory at 
twenty, but it can be an ideal just the same. 

Contentment means taking the materials at our 
disposal—heredity, environment, good and bad—and 
going ahead to make the person we ought to be. 

In whatsoever state I am may refer to a state 
of imprisonment or life in a palace. The man who 
rules his spirit will find contentment of the right sort 
in either place. 

He comprehends life as spiritual, and to such a 
man states and conditions, poverty and wealth, 
honors and obloquy, fall into their proper places as 
things to be dominated and used and never per- 


mitted to control. 
* * 


THE FAIR NAME OF CONCORD 
E extend sympathy to the fair, intelligent, 
W patriotic citizens of Concord, Mass., in the 
attack made by residents of that community 
upon the sessions of the Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 
The good citizens were prompt to express regret 
to the members of the Convention and to the rector 
of the Episcopal church where the sessions were held. 
But the rioters, many of whom were members 
of the American Legion we regret to say, made a sorry 
picture to place in the frame with “the rude bridge 
that arched the flood.” 
The Chief of Police and his supine, listless men 
acting as if they secretly sympathized with the riot- 
ers, made a sorry spectacle too. 


The pastor of the Unitarian church was stoned. 
The leaders of the ‘‘Fellowship,”’ Thomas Que Harri- 
son, Brent Dow Allinson, and others were plastered 
with rotten eggs. Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College, one of the speakers, was interrupted and 
insulted. 

So courageous were these self-styled defenders 
of the flag that they hid behind trees in the dark and 
threw their. rotten eggs indiscriminately, ruining the 
dainty dresses and hats of ladies on their way home 
from the evening service. te 

They have effectively advertised a cause they 
have tried to injure. They have brought shame upon 
one of the most glorious names in American history. 
They have hurt the American Legion, which as a 
body does not stand for this kind of performance. 

And what is it that the people they were stoning 
and pelting were trying to do? Pretty much what 
Stephen was about when they stoned him to death— 
trying to hold up the ideals of the Lord Jesus. These 
young people probably get off on the wrong foot 
now and then, much like the rest of us, but they are 
open to reason. The one thing they are not open to 
is duress of any kind. When it gets to the point that 
men of the caliber of Auer and Skinner—Harrison 
we know only by reputation—can be openly insulted 
and stoned in the place where a shot was fired for 
freedom which was heard around the world, we judge 
somebody ought to take a hand. 

Is it the selectmen of Concord? 

* * 


THE NEW DOCTORS 


HE three colleges once Universalist—now Uni- 
versalist de facto rather-than de jure—have 
made the new doctors of divinity for 1926. 

St. Lawrence goes South and chooses Principal 
Lyman Ward of the Southern Industrial Institute at 
Camp Hill, and then to Akron, Ohio, to honor the 
pastor of the Universalist church, the Rev. Geo. 
Cross Baner. 

Lombard, as previously announced, takes Cary of 
Tokyo, Japan, and the Rev. George Patterson, Field 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 

Tufts makes only one D. D., in the person of 
Rev. Wm. J. Taylor, pastor of the Universalist church 
at Wausau, Wis. 

In the main the institutions stick to their own 
alumni, obeying a sentiment college men are quick to 
appreciate. 

In this day of broader sympathies, however, 
few criticize when they go outside. 

We welcome the new doctors, and wish them 
Godspeed under the stimulus or the handicap of the 
new honor. Few doctors of law know law. Few doc- 
tors of divinity know theology. But the fact that im- 
portant institutions pick men for such honors testi- 
fies to the eminence they have reached in their pro- 
fessions. And it usually is rather a small man who 
declines such a degree. 

Directly after our editorial on Jane Addams, 
and before it reached our subscribers, Tufts College 
gave her the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
No degree of the year reflected more honor on the 
institution giving it. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXI The Doolittle Home 


Johannes 


Pano) LEVEN years ago Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, 
4 x4, editor of the / eader, stood under a large elm 
fa, 44) ‘tree at the corner of a village lot in Fox- 
Semel} borough, Mass., and offered a prayer of 
dedication for ‘‘a home for aged persons.” 

The home started in a home. Miss Sarah B. 
Doolittle of Foxborough gave her village house and 
lot—the home of her father and mother—to an as- 
sociation organized to do an important piece of social 
service. 

The Chapin Home at Jamaica, Long Island, the 
Messiah Home at Philadelphia, and the Delos H. 
Thompson Home for Aged Women at Waldron, In- 
diana, all Universalist, already were in existence—the 
first with 104 or 105 inmates, the second with thirty- 
two. But at each home there had always been a long 
waiting list. A new institution would not be a mere 


} 


duplication of what was being well done already. It - 


would add to existing facilities. 

So the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., State Su- 
perintendent of Massachusetts, and his associates 
thought, and time has proved that they were right. 
The home was started under the fostering care of the 
Convention on Dr. Conklin’s recommendation. 

But a home needs more than a roof to shelter 
people. It needs bread and meat and coal. It needs 
cooks and a matron. It needs doctors, nurses and 
a dispensary. It needs a host of things tangible 
and intangible to make it a success. 

In the eleven years of its history the Doolittle 
Home has found these things, kept improving the 
property, started an endowment fund—now over 
$37,000—and made the old people assembled there so 
happy that the home has made a fine reputation for 
itself far and wide. 

Do not get the idea that it is a big affair. It cares 
for only thirteen or fourteen old people, men and 
women. But do not get the idea either that it is mere 
child’s play to care for thirteen or fourteen old people, 
provide adequately for their wants, and do the things 
which will make the institution strong and self-per- 
petuating. 

The Doolittle Home during the past year spent 
$9,304.84, of which nearly a thousand dollars was for 
coal and nearly sixteen hundred dollars was for food. 

It is not limited to Universalists, although Uni- 
versalists are given the preference on the waiting list. 
It is not closed to people outside of Massachusetts. 
Already citizens of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
have been admitted. Those entering have to be 
sixty-five years of age and have to pay an admission 
fee of $400. After that their support, even to pin 
money, is guaranteed. 

On the first Tuesday of June in each year an 
affair in honor of the home is held in Foxborough. 
It is not exactly a picnic, an excursion, a camp-meet- 
ing, a donation party, a revival, a sale, or an old home 
day, but has elements of all these combined. 

From two hundred to four hundred people, mainly 
Universalists, go there from the Greater Boston area 


and the towns around about, visit the home, hold — 
meetings in the beautiful old Universalist church, eat © 


a picnic luncheon supplemented by what the Fox- 


borough Ladies’ Aid Society can furnish, see the old © 


folks and have a general good time. 


This year the anniversary came on June 1, a bad © 


day for the men to get away—on a Tuesday, after a 


Monday, after a Sunday and after a Saturday after- — 


noon, all of which had been holidays. Besides, it 


had rained the day before and the sky was overcast | 


the morning of the affair. 
Coming in from Washington on the Federal at 


9 a. m., I had to jump around lively to get some 


breakfast, go over the mail, do the dictation for the 
day, start various things going and catch the 11 a. m. 
train for Mansfield—a station on the road to Provi- 
dence. JI omitted morning devotions and silently 
cursed the Doolittle Home and all its works as I 
reached hastily for a clean shirt and chased an elusive 
collar button, noting I had just ten minutes left in 
which to make the train. Only by the help of Miss 


Mary Slaughter, the General Sunday School Asso- — 


ciation Field Agent, did I do it, for she bought the 
tickets and allotted me two minutes for my coffee. 


Dr. Merrick and Miss Slaughter went down to rep- 
I went | 


resent Headquarters, and to make speeches. 
because I had agreed to go. 


But it was a good day after all—a day of in- | 
teresting new things to see and to do, of uplifting and | 


inspiring speeches and music, of contact with noble, 
unselfish service—a day when one thinks better of 


his kind and makes room for those purer feelings which _ 
well up when the right springs within us are cleared out. - 


The widow of the Rev. Q. H. Shinn, D. D., was 
on the train with one of his grandchildren, and meet- 
ing her brought up instantly a flood of memories of 


one of the most buoyant, tireless, undaunted home - 


missionaries our church ever had. Mrs. Shinn is 
living in Gloucester, Mass., and attends the old John 
Murray church there. Two sons are in or around 
Boston. 

In the street of Foxborough I met the district 
nurse, just coming in from her rounds, driving her 
own car, and she proved to be one of the four children 
of the late beloved Dr. J. Harry Holden. She is 
alive to her finger tips, giving her life both to the 
service of people sick or injured and to the building 
up of public health sentiment in all the country 
round about. 

In the church, the morning exercises were just 
coming to a close. Dr. Conklin was in the chair. 
Mrs. Lawane Savary, matron of the home, had made 
an appropriate address of welcome, and the Rev. 
John Brush of Norwood was speaking. He is a ruddy- 
faced, attractive young fellow, and he made a host 
of new friends. He paid a high tribute to Dr. Conklin 
as head of the home. ‘‘Liberalism,”’ he said, ‘‘is a way 
of living; prove it is a way of living by giving.” 

He said he was not there to beg for the home, but 
would merely mention that they needed a new table 
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on which to set the radio, and screens for the porch. 

The matron, who had been warned to do “no 
begging’ in speech, had pinned to her dress a neat 
typewritten list of things most urgently needed, and 
I took a copy as follows: 


Dishes to match set 
Syrup cups 4 alike 
Goblets 

Glass dishes 

Hot water pitchers 
2 percolators 

Parlor chairs 

Choice pictures 
Thin bed spreads 
Sofa pillows, covers 
Doz. and half Thermometers 
Saturday Transcript 
Radio Table 
Automobile 

Porch screened in 
Things to eat 


~ 


Episcopal church until I discovered the statue of a 
Civil War soldier on top. It was surrounded by an old 
burying ground. A citizen in shirt-sleeves sitting on 
the wall told me it was the “Civil War Memorial,’” 
that the G. A. R. used to meet there, but there was 
only one old soldier left, and that they had Memorial 
Day services there. Then he called my attention to a 
monument with this inscription: “Post 91 erected this 
tablet to honor the memory of their fallen comrades 
who rest in graves unknown.” 

The first settler had his monument also. It said: 
“Deacon Nehemiah Carpenter, the first séttler in this 
village about 1750. Born in Attleborough Oct. 20, 
1731. Gave this land for a burying place 1783. Died 
in Foxborough May 14, 1799. Erected by his de- 
scendants in 1888.” 

We had arrived in a bus from Mansfield. A 
railroad, I had been told, from Mansfield to Lowell 
runs through Foxborough. But I was not sure just 
how the place was located until I read the large sign 


~ 


The Doolittle Home 


“Make it the Transcript the entire week,’ said 
Joseph L. Sweet, ‘‘and I’ll see what I can do, and cross 
off the thermometers.’ Always the big givers who 
really are interested are watching out for additional 
little ways in which to help. 

My friends went their various ways and the con- 
gregation broke up into picnic groups. I succeeded 
in getting to the home cooked food department and 
purchasing some delicious sandwiches, which I shared 
with a friendly but muddy black dog out back of 
the church. Later I saw him going gaily across 
the common well fortified for another fight. 

The church stands on the most commanding site 
in town—the north side of the beautiful park about 
which the life of the community centers. The Doolittle 
Home is only three or four doors away, and the old 
folks can sit on their porch and hear the band concert 
in the park. 

Taking a little stroll after lunch I swung around 
by the Congregational church, also on the north side 
of the park just a little to one side, past the white 
Baptist meeting-house on the west, and to another 
building on the south side, which I thought must be an 


on the south side of the park. It said: ‘Sharon 6 
miles. Canton 9 miles. Boston 25 miles.” Pointing 
the other way it said: ‘““North Attleboro 8 miles. At- 
tleboro 9 1-2 miles. Providence 20 miles.”’ 

I give these directions with more care because a 
Colorado lady, now well-to-do, whose father, now 
dead, was once an aged person up against the hard- 
ships of life and who was seeking information about 
where the home was located, was told ‘“‘somewhere in 
Rhode Island.” 

Mr. J. L. Sweet of Attleboro, one of the board of 
trustees of the home, as he is of innumerable other 
useful things, took me through the house. There was 
not a whiff of institutionalism anywhere. It was 
just a large, detached, well-lighted, well-furnished 
village house, surrounded by roomy porches set on 
a green lawn under many beautiful trees. The well 
built barn in the rear is near enough so that already 
the home is overflowing into it—a beautiful room for 
Miss Pond, the nurse, having been partitioned off and 
connected with the house. 

Many of the old ladies were receiving in their 
rooms, doing the honors with fine courtesy. The new 
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matron, Mrs. Savary, widow of a Congregational 
clergyman long settled in Indianapolis, already has 
made an unusually favorable impression. : 

On the lawn there was a tent in which two of the 
members of the Foxborough Universalist church were 
selling holders, bags, lunch sets, towels, wash cloths, 
and other fancy articles made by the old ladies of the 
home. They share in the profits, and last year con- 
tributed $50 made in this way to the running expenses 
of the home. 

The first speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Merrick 
of the National Laymen’s Committee and the Five 
Year Program, paid a beautiful tribute to both age 
and youth, endorsing the object of the home. He 
did not mention the matters he is expected to talk 
about except in this final sentence: “Stand by your 
National Laymen’s Committee, for we have a big job, 
but, please God, we are going to put it across, for you 
will help us.”” That one sentence backed by the im- 
pression he had already made did more than an hour’s 
argument. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway did not appear, 
and the Rev. Charles R. Tenney, D. D., of South- 
bridge was called upon unexpectedly to take his place. 
He made one of these little five or ten minutes extem- 
pore addresses which strike home. Uttered in West- 
minster Abbey or in a Quaker meeting-house it would 
thave been apt to make much the same impression, for 
it had a universal appeal. It was based on Abou Ben 
Adhem, one who loved his fellow men. Closing he 
remarked: “‘I do not need to say a word in application 
of it all to this occasion. I say, God bless the Doo- 
little Home and the good it is doing here. And God 
bless those who are doing it.” 

Mary Slaughter had the difficult task of following 
Dr. Tenney. With great skill she carried the congre- 
gation which Dr. Tenney had really thrilled intoa 
beautiful story, ‘““The Land of Shouldn’t Tell,’’ and 
drove home the lesson of the supremacy of kindness. 
Not even as much as Dr. Merrick did she menticn 
the denominational work she is charged to do, but 
her gifts and her personality were clearly revealed, 
and back in everybody’s mind lay the idea that an 
association which sends her out must be worth while. 

A beautiful incident of the afternoon was the pre- 
sentation of Miss Doolittle, who now lives in Mansfield. 
She has not been in the habit of attending the anni- 
versaries. Dr. Conklin brought her to the front, in- 
troduced her to the congregation, and, in their name 
and in quite the old world manner, kissed her hand 
for everybody present. 

Mr. Dayton Henry, leader of the second violins 
in the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Clifford W. Lane, accompanist, gave several musical 
numbers of high order. Dr. Conklin as a presiding 
officer was about perfect. The entire program moved 
swiftly, gathering momentum to the end, and left 
people pleased. 

A collection was taken for the home, of course, 
and people wrote checks and gave bills as well as silver. 
There was a table at the home filled with packages of 
books, clothing, candy, and various little gifts visitors 
had brought. Not by any means did the things look 
shabby and cast off. I was glad to see one recent 
novel which has been banned in some jurisdictions— 
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glad because these old folks are perfectly competent 
to do their “banning’’ for themselves. Liberty in 
some of these little things marks the difference be- 
tween an institution and a home. 

Among the Universalist ministers present besides 
those mentioned were Ayres of Brookline, Lobdell 
of Attleboro, and Farnsworth of Stoughton, all ac- 
companied by their wives. Their presence and in- 
terest threw into rather vivid relief one item of the 
annual report: ‘‘Contributions from churches $885.76.” 
The church members of Massachusetts have done 
nobly. The churches themselves have given about $8 
each. 

The eight hundred dollars the churches gave could 
easily have been made eight thousand if three things 
clearly revealed to me to-day could in one way or 
another have been brought home to them. 

1. The comfortable house in beautiful sur- 
roundings. 2. The breadth and kindness of those 
carrying on the work. 3. The peace and happiness 
brought into the lives of old folks exactly like our own 
dear old folks, but who have been overtaken with mis- 


. fortune in old age. 


The following paragraph, read since the above 
words were written, attests the soundness of the posi- 
tion taken. The home only needs to be seen to be 
supported. 


There came recently a very pleasant surprise to the 
trustees in a letter from the Ladies’ Social Circle of the 
Universalist church in Chatham, Mass., of which that 
indefatigable worker, Mrs. Abbie E. Taylor, is presi- 
dent. The writer of the letter, Mrs. William L. Nicker- 
son, a devoted member of the Universalist church in 
Chatham, visited our Home two or three years ago and 
was so deeply impressed by what she saw of its timely 
usefulness that she called the members of the Chatham 
Circle together, infused her own enthusiasm into their 
hearts, until they voted unanimously to donate the sum 
of five hundred dollars to this work. This wonderful offer- 
ing conveying so much of the hard earned savings of 
this loyal band of workers was prompted by an appeal 
which we had been making and are even more earnestly 
making now for funds to enlarge the residential capacity 
of our edifice by reconstructing all that part of the 
present building which lies west of the dining room, 
including kitchen, corridors, ell and barn—an enlarge- 
ment that at a cost of from twelve to fifteen thousand 
dollars would almost double the residential capacity 
of our Home and provide a dining room the full width 
of the house. 


Coming away I had the great pleasure of traveling 
with Dr. Conklin and the Canton delegation in an 
auto bus de lwxe—specially chartered for the occasion. 
The sun came out, the bluebird sang. The road ran 
through a beautiful farming country, to Sharon 
Heights, where we could look off at the wilder broken 
country to the left. Then down to Canton and 
Canton Junction the bus took us smoothly and swift- 
ly. It was a Pullman train carrying people to their 
very doors. My door was the 4.47 for Boston. 

At Canton I climbed down so as to see better the 
old Universalist meeting-house where Dr. Conklin 
serves. From the effect we had traveled back to the 
cause. From good works we had come to the symbol 
of the faith that inspires Christian service like the 
Doolittle Home. = 
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_ The Three Functions of Religion’ 


Richard Eddy Sykes 


SNE hundred and five years ago in what was 
wi then the wilderness of northern New York my 
father was born. When eighteen years of 
age he made the decision to go to Boston, 
a distance of nearly five hundred miles, to learn the 
trade of the stone cutter. He made the journey on 
foot and by stagecoach as far as Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, from which city he completed his journey by 
railroad train. At that time the railroad extended 
no farther. During the few years he was in Boston, 
he joined the fire department of the city, whose only 
apparatus was a hand engine. Among the many con- 
tacts which he made that had a molding influence on 
his subsequent life was the attendance at the School 
Street Church, of which the great Hosea Ballou was 
then pastor. He returned to his native place, subse- 
quently married, and twenty years thereafter I was 
born. 

The impression made by the great preacher 
upon my father’s mind and heart was strong and 
abiding, and the name of Hosea Ballou is an inspir- 
ing tradition in our family. There hangs in my pri- 
vate study on the campus of St. Lawrence University 
an oil painting of rare excellence of Hosea Ballou, 
presented to me by one who in early life was his 
parishioner, and it is my intention to present this 
painting to St. Lawrence University, that it may 
lead succeeding generations of students to learn more 
of this elemental man who exerted and still exerts a 
powerful influence over the thoughts and characters 
of men. This incident connected with my own family 
illustrates what no doubt happened in thousands of 
families, revealing the contagious and far-reaching 
influence of great men. 

Hosea Ballou early in life became so possessed 
with an exalted purpose and a sense of a mission, that 
he gave all he had and was to its fulfilment. His 
unselfish spirit, great intelligence in discussing the vital 
themes of religion, and his untiring zeal drew men 
like a magnet, until all New England and far beyond 
felt his uplifting power. Far away in the North Coun- 
try, when a mere boy, this influence pervaded and 
helped to mold my life. At the same early period, as 
if by chance, came into my hands the complete works 
of that religious genius William Ellery Channing, 
who was a contemporary of Hosea Ballou, later Phil- 
lips Brooks, and still later Dr. Miner and Dr. George 
A. Gordon of the New Old South Church. Though I 
never personally met any of these men, and saw and 
heard only two of them, yet I acknowledge with pro- 


found gratitude their helpful and inspiring influences. © 


Contagion is usually associated in our thoughts with 
disease, quarantine, death, and fumigation, but there 
is nothing so contagious as great and noble lives, and 
by far the most valuable assets of a community or 
state are the lives of its men and women whose splen- 
did examples are constant and powerful stimulants, 


*Substance of address delivered by Dr. Richard E. Sykes. 
president of St. Lawrence University. at the Universalist State 
Convention of Massachusetts, May 20, 1926. 


drawing other lives into the paths leading to the 
heights. 

I distinctly remember the accounts of the serv- 
ices in the old School Street Church when Hosea Bal- 
lou was pastor. The church, seating a thousand, was 
filled at the first service, and at the other two was 
crowded. A spirit of reverence and worship, emanat- 
ing from the pastor, pervaded the place, while the 
minds of the people were enlightened and convinced 
through the sermon, carefully thought out and ex- 
pressed in simple language that all could understand. 
The people went from these services with their hearts 
and consciences quickened, their minds enlightened,. 
and the purpose to express their religion in service 
for the highest interests of the community and the 
world. 

The impressions that my father, then a raw 
country lad, received from his associations with this 
church move me to say that in my judgment religion 
and the church have a threefold function, and it is 
about this subject that I wish at this concluding meet- 
ing of the convention to make a few suggestions for 
your consideration. 

First, I will name worship. Very early in our 
lives there comes into our minds the feeling of mys- 
tery, a sense of a Presence that evades the touch and 
can be neither seen nor heard. To some degree it is 
felt in the bright light of day, when everything stands 
out before us with distinctness and definiteness, but 
more through that which is indistinct and indefinite. 
When out in the beautiful country where mountain, 
wood and lake unite their charms, the bright daylight 
makes the scene stand out with distinctness and 
definiteness, which leads us to think chiefly of its. 
beauty, but I think you will agree with me that wher 
the night comes on, and the moon and stars shed a 
fainter light, there is something about the scene 
through which we come to feel the Presence of Him 
who is Invisible. These moments in which we see 
through a glass darkly bring distinctly the feeling of 
His presence. Thus there is a sense in which the 
night brings a better approach to God than the day— 
in which for us darkness has more of God than light. 
“Every morning,” says another, “God draws the 
curtain of the garish day across His eternity and we 
lose the infinite. We look down upon the earth—a 
more contracted scene.’”’ There is smallness instead 
of vastness; God is felt in awe and wonder in worship, 
rather than in clear conceptions. Have we not all 
had the same feeling in times of great sorrow, especial- 
ly at a service of appreciation and faith in the pres- 
ence of the majesty of death? The neighbors and 
friends assemble and sit in silence which is magnified 
by the ticking of the clock, but there in the midst of 
grief we have the presence of God more than in scenes 
of gaiety. In these moments of silence, tenderness 
and mystery, God seems to come closer and sustain 
us. 

This same sense of mystery, of awe and respect, 
is felt whenever we suddenly come upon a person 
or congregation in the attitude of prayer. We in- 
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stinctively pause, bow our heads in reverence, do 
nothing to disturb. It is the soul looking up in adora- 
tion and dependence to its Maker, seeking to find God 
and receive from Him that which will uplift our lives. 
In worship there is mystery, and when it is sincere 
and devout it gives a consciousness of God’s presence 
that is most helpful. It was the custom of General 
Foch, even in times when he was directing the united 
armies in the World War, daily to seek out the village 
ehurch when possible and there alone at its altar to 
kneel in prayer. We have come to feel that he re- 
‘ceived light, strength, guidance, wisdom and, above 
all, a temper of justice and mercy from those silent 
<communions. 

There are men, like Dr. Ballou, Dr. Miner, Dr. 
Brooks and Dr. Channing, of such dignity and lofty 
character that their presence has the same effect on the 
‘minds of the people as a stately ritual or a beautiful 
eathedral. They seem to be living in a rare spiritual 
atmosphere and to have a clear vision of truth which 
to most men is revealed only in dim outline. Such 
men are constant visible reminders of Him whom eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard. Sometimes during his 
rural pastorates Hosea Ballou would hold evening 
meetings in farmhouses, where the country folk from 
far and near would gather. When he rose to begin the 
‘service, holding a lighted candle in one hand and the 
Bible from which he read in the other, a hush came 
“over the scene, inspired by the awe, reverence and 
love which this great man awakened. The effect on 
the mind was similar to that which one feels when en- 
tering this beautiful church, where without effort our 
thoughts are drawn into the channels of worship and 
prayer. It is for this reason that we build churches 
like this, and wear a beaten path to their altars. 

At the present time on the campus of St. Law- 
rence University we are erecting a chapel which, in 
location, size and architectural beauty, will domi- 
mate all other buildings and the entire countryside. 
It is our tnought that the moment the students enter 
this building they will feel they are in the atmosphere 
of prayer. Do you not think, especially in these 
strenuous, trying days, that such places are needed, 
the very sight or thought of which by suggestion calls 
to prayer? 

The second function of the church is instruction. 
In the church we should learn, or receive the impetus 
to learn elsewhere, what the greatest minds have 
thought on the greatest themes of God, Duty and 
Destiny. Here a vast realm of knowledge is accessible 
and may be attained by all who will, and it is a region 
that when once entered will ever increase in interest. 
Worship should be founded on enlightened concep- 
tions of God. The quality and the value of our wor- 
ship will be largely determined by these conceptions. 
If we regard Him as a being who only excites terror 
we shall cringe and fawn before Him, seeking chiefly 
to ward off His wrath and escape His vengeance. 
Where these awful conceptions of God have prevailed 
and people have been kept in ignorance, there de- 
grading superstitions have made religion an instru- 
ment of torture, both to body and mind. The great- 
est sages and prophets of the Bible, including Jesus, 
have all been teachers and revealers of God, His 
character and His relations to men. Through the 


Gospels, especially the Sermon on the Mount, we 
have the foundation of all Jesus’ teachings, the truth 


of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of — 


Man, a providential care which watches over and 
sustains our lives, even bringing good out of what 
seems unmixed evil. Indeed, Jesus went among the 
people as a great teacher. 

Though Hosea Ballou had the most meager edu- 
cational advantages, yet no one ever made better use 
of those which he did have. Within a certain range, 
he became a learned man, and a most inspiring teacher 
of others who subsequently became ministers. The 
story of Dr. Miner’s work for Tufts College while still 
a minister of this church is one of heroic devotion. 
To the end of his life he was the champion of sound 
learning, inspiring in the members of his congregation 
a like devotion that found expression in financial sup- 
port for the college that now stands like a great light- 
house on yonder hill. 

It is an interesting and important factor that the 
students in the Theological Department not only of 


_ St. Lawrence, but of many other of the best theological 
schools, are taking in conjunction with their theological — 


studies the full cultural college course, including the 


sciences and arts. It is a significant fact that side by | 
side we are now erecting a beautiful chapel and a © 
chemical laboratory, manifesting that in our judg- — 
ment there can be no conflict between religion and | 


science. Last August at the service of the laying of 


the corner-stones of the chapel and laboratory, Mr. ‘| 


Owen D. Young, president of our board of trustees, 
said, among other things: “‘Here these two buildings 
will stand side by side through coming years, not in 


conflict but in helpfulness and inspiration to each — 
At St. Lawrence we are not afraid that the — 


other. 
activities of our brains will destroy the fundamentals 
of our religion. However great the progress of science, 
however thrilling the researches of chemistry may be, 
they will not on this hill undermine our faith.” 

The third and crowning function of religion is 


service. To become kind, fair and just in spirit, lofty — 


in aim and idealism, apart from relating all this to 
the service of our fellow men, is unthinkable. 


The in- _ 


fluence of worship and teaching of the church and ‘ 


school will be felt in every department of human life, 


in the home, the hospital, the factory, the market- — 


place, all humane societies and in government. Those — 


who have their hearts warmed and minds awakened 


and instructed at this and other altars in this city, | 


will freely and unstintedly give their service to every- 
thing in the city and beyond that makes for the up- 
building and enrichment of human life. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the value of 
the church-going habit. /We are creatures of habit. 
In this we receive our lesson from nature herself. 
Sunrise and sunset, the unfailing succession of day 
and night, of the seasons, the times of planting, grow- 
ing and reaping, the rising and waning of the moon, 
the flowing and ebbing of the tide—everything is 
endlessly occurring and recurring in an orderly way. 
This is not monotonous, but rather gives stability, 
order and reliability to all life. We know through 
these orderly manifestations of nature on what we 
can depend. Should there be a break in any of these 
occurrences of nature to which I have referred it would 
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bring alarm. Nature has habits, and in these many 
ways teaches us valuable lessons as to our habits. 
A man gets up at a certain hour, has certain hours for 
eating and sleeping, work and play. If he lives in the 
city he takes a certain train, goes to a certain place, 
/ returns at a certain hour, and what he does is done 
by millions representing the ebb and flow of human 


@ tide in a great city. Certain habits are good, leading 


to success, happiness, victory; others are bad and 
| lead to failure, disappointment, sorrow and shame. 
Jesus formed the habit as a boy of regular attendance 
at the synagogue, and when he became a man, that 
habit persisted. It is easier to form right habits in 
youth and to continue them in maturity and age. 
It affords satisfaction and joy of learning the past 
and getting inspiration for the future. Through the 
church-going habit we think over after them the 
thoughts of the wisest and best men who have lived 
in all ages and ail lands. We acquire the power that 
comes with great thoughts and lofty ideals. We 
receive the uplift, inspiration and calm assurance that 
come with worship. Great ideals and emotions al- 
ways tend to become embodied in external institutions. 


For instance, love builds homes. The desire for learn- 
ing seeks an external embodiment in schools, colleges 
and universities. Religion finds an outward embodi- 
ment in churches for the cultivation of religious life. 
We get much out of such habits that is most impor- 
tant, but which at first seems incidental. 

I knew a business man who set out on a journey 
around the world, simply for business purposes. 
Though he accomplished the particular object for 
which he went, yet when he returned he found that 
along the way he had acquired many-rother things 
that were of greater value. He saw nature at its 
best in mountain, plain, in the islands of the sea, and 
in various countries through which he passed. He 
saw the best in the arts of the nations and felt their 
uplift. He established enduring friendships as he 
journeyed. All of these were incidental, but of more 
value than the main thing for which he went. Now 
the church-going habit yields blessings that are most 
rewarding, and it seems to me that we should give a 
portion of the Sabbath day to worship, and to the 
contemplation of the great things of mystery which 
ask questions that no sermons can fully answer. 


The National Conference of Social Work at Cleveland 


A. R. 


SiHE 53d annual meeting of the National Con- 
gs; ference of Social Work, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 26 to June 2, was the greatest in 
i the history of the Conference, both in at- 
tendance and program. To one delegate, at least, there 
seemed to be a new spirit abroad: the part religion 
plays in the lives of all people, and the need for closer 
affiliation with church organizations in carrying out 
the extensive social service programs of the various 
agencies represented in the Conference. In her presi- 
dential address on the opening night, Miss Gertrude 
Vaille struck just this keynote, referring to the method 
of our Master in sending out his workers “two by two,”’ 
to carry out his plans for the salvation of the world. 
Miss Vaille briefly sketched the ‘“‘Trends of Social 
Work Since 1912,’’ showing how methods and plans 
had changed in many cases, but emphasizing the 
fact that the “‘spirit’”’ of social work must ever remain 
the same—the spirit of service and of positive good. 
In closing she read part of the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
and compared the “‘wheels within wheels’ that are 
necessary to carry out the multitude of phases of 
social work to the wheels in the prophet’s vision: 
“And when the living creatures went, the wheels 
went beside them; and when the living creatures were 
lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 
Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went; thither 
was the spirit to go; and the wheels were lifted up 
beside them; for the spirit of the living creature was in 
the wheels.” 
The twelve Divisions of the Conference held 
daily sessions in the various hotels and auditoriums 


of the city every morning, with countless luncheon. 


and dinner—and even breakfast—meetings in addi- 
tion. These Divisions include those on Children, 
Delinquents and Correction, Health, the Family, 
Industrial and Economic Problems, Neighborhood 


and Community Life, Mental Hygiene, Organization 
of Social Forces, Public Officials and Administration, 
Professional Standards and Education, the Immigrant, 
Educational Publicity. The general sessions, with 
such noted speakers as Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. 
Samuel McCord Crothers, Edward T. Devine, Porter 
R. Lee, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Julia Lathrop, and 
Dame Rachael Crowdy, Chief of Division of Social 
Questions, League of Nations, were held in the Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, seating over 5,000 people. On the 
opening night the crowd was so great that an overflaw 
meeting of 600 was held in a near-by auditorium. 
Sunday evening a great public meeting was held in 
the Municipal Auditorium, presided over by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland. The Rev. John A. 
Ryan, professor of Moral Philosophy and Industrial 
Ethics, Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on ‘‘The Spiritual Element in Social Work,” 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh area, gave a Memorial 
Day address. 

A new feature of the Conference, in keeping with 
the new spirit already referred to, was the meeting of 
“Church Social Workers,’”’ held in Old Stone Presby~ 
terian Church on Friday, May 28. The writer knows. 
of no other city in the country where the women 
“church assistants’—secretaries, pastors’ helpers, 
parish visitors and others—are banded together as 
they are here in Cleveland in what they call the 
Parish Workers’ Council. There are more tham 
eighty members enrolled from all denominations, and 
their meetings are held from October to June of each 
year. 

Members of this organization were hostesses at 
this meeting, and, following luncheon, Miss Hazel 
Foster, president of the Council, presided at a meet- 
ing addressed by Mrs. L. Frederic Pease, executive 
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secretary of the Diocese of New York for the Church 
Mission of Help of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and by Miss Lena Seemann of North Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, on “Professional Standards for 
Women Workers in the Church.” About 125 were 
present and entered heartily into the discussion which 
followed these two papers, with the result that a com- 
mittee, representing several of the denominations, 
was appointed to work out plans for holding a similar 
conference next year in Des Moines; they were also 
instructed to work through their various denomina- 
tions to arouse interest in the formation of such groups 
in other cities. Miss Ethel M. Hughes, of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, represented the Uni- 
versalists on this committee, and will report later on 
the work of the committee. Following the meet- 
ing the guests were taken on a tour of the city, visiting 
various types of churches, including the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, one of the first “institutional’’ 
-churches in the country; the Methodist Episcopal 
Deaconess Home at the West Side Community House; 
and the beautiful new Fairmount Heights Presbyte- 
rian Church, now in course of construction. The 
ehurch school plant is completed, and is the most 
modern and beautiful the writer has ever visited. 
Their work in Religious Education is most extensive, 
and, out of a church budget of about $55,000, they 
spend $14,000 on this one department! 

It is also interesting to note that the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians held denominational group meet- 
ings for their workers as “kindred” groups of the 
‘Conference. It is hoped that next year at Des Moines 
other denominations will arrange similar meetings. 

i¢ is impossible to go into detail about the various 
‘addresses, but several will linger long in the minds of 
those who heard them. Among these was the address 
by Miss Helen M. Harris, of Pittsburgh, at the Fed- 
eration of Settlements on Sunday evening, May 28, on 
“The Seven Lamps of Girlhood.”’ Miss Harris, in a 
beautifully thought-out talk, gave the following 
“lamps” as guides for girls of to-day: Health, Joy 
in Playtime, Education or Knowledge, Beauty, Spirit- 
ual and Social Grace, Work, and Love. At another 
session of the Settlement group, Miss Agnes Hamilton 
of the Lighthouse, Philadelphia, spoke on “Character 
Building.’”” She referred to a little pamphlet which 
had fallen into her hands many years ago, written 
by Dr. Zwemer, a missionary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in Arabia, on this theme, and gave the fol- 
lowing qualifications for Leadership: First, a vision of 
our work; then decision to carry out the vision; but in 
order to carry out the decision, we must have knowl- 
edge and a passion for it; and we must be willing to 
make any, even the supreme, sacrifice for that work; 
we must be willing to efface owrselves and our personal 
desires; and we must be willing to endure loneliness, 
even as the greatest leader and teacher of mankind, 
Jesus Christ, did! 

At the closing session of the Conference, Miss 
Waille introduced Mr. John A. Lapp of Chicago, the 
mew president of the Conference, who gave the fol- 
dowing as his platform: “I shall try to be impartial 
‘between the various points of view as president of 
this, which I regard as the finest organization in 
America,” he said. “But I shall not put my individual 


conscience into cold storage, and I shall insist upon 
speaking my beliefs. And this is what I believe: 

“T believe in social action. I denounce the at- 
tempt to decry legislative action when the only remedy 
that can be given certain evils is legislative action. 
Those who applaud the doctrine that Congress and the 
state Legislatures should adjourn for ten years applaud 
the abdication of representative government. 

“T believe in civil liberty, not merely for the 
strong, but for the weak, who most need protection. 
But I do not go so far as to declare that any action 


can be justified by the pretext of individual liberty. — 


I do not believe that a man has the right to drink or to 
get drunk. I do not put the right to get drunk among 
those great fundamental liberties guaranteed to the 
people by the Constitution. I am a prohibitionist. 
I believe in the complete enforcement of the Volstead 
law. 

“T stand for justice first of all, and especially for 


- justice to children, and I believe that the Twentieth 


Amendment to the Constitution, providing for the 
prohibition of child labor, ought to be ratified as 


-quickly as possible.’’ 


This brief report of the Conference would be in- 
complete without some mention of the wonderful 
cordiality of the city of Cleveland—its city officials, 
its lodges and clubs, its churches, its social workers, 
and its homes. Ex-Secretary and Mrs. Newton D. 
Baker gave two informal teas, one in honor of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League, 
and the other in honor of Dame Rachael Crowdy, Chief 
of the Social Section of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, and Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago. 
On another afternoon the beautiful lake shore 
estates were thrown open to Conference delegates, 
when each hostess entertained from fifty to a hundred 
guests for tea. Many other informal social events 
attracted special groups, such as the ‘‘at home’”’ for all 
Unitarian workers at the First Unitarian Church, 
with members of the Women’s Alliance acting as 
hostesses. 

Although not a part of the conference, there was 
another notable gathering at the Unitarian church 
on Sunday evening, May 30, when the young people 
of the Unitarian and Universalist churches of Cleve- 
land, Akron, Kent, LeRoy, and Norwalk gathered for 
tea and a program meeting. Mr. John Rust, repre- 
senting the Triangle and Channing Clubs of the church, 
the hosts for the occasion, led the meeting. The Rev. 
George Cross Baner of Akron offered the prayer, and 
Mr. John McKinnon, state president of the Ohio 
Y. P. C. U., gave a talk on ‘‘Fellowship.’”’ Miss Ger- 
trude Taft, director of Religious Education at the 
First Church, spoke of the recent rally at Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church of Brookline, Mass., for the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian young people of Greater 
Boston, and gave them credit for the inspiration of 
this meeting. 

The Universalist and the Unitarian churches 
are so few and so far apart in sections of Ohio, that 
it was the sentiment of the meeting that it would 
make for greater “fellowship” occasionally to meet 
informally for inspiration and conference. Another 
step in the direction of church unity! 
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Commencement 


AeA REAMS sometimes come true. Ever since 
y #1 President Richard E. Sykes came to St. 
Lawrence seven years ago, he has declared 
x that what he wished to see was a stately 
eral dominating all the buildings of the campus, 
with a grand organ in it played by a master, and 
chimes pealing forth their music from its tower. 
Some smiled at him when he talked this way. But 
sooner almost than he dared to hope, all this has 
become a reality. 
A majestic temple overlooks all the buildings on 
college hill, and on Baccalaureate Sunday, June 6, 
it was used for the first time. As a Rhodes scholar, 
familiar with England’s university halls, remarked, 
this chapel would grace and dignify any campus. 
The exterior, with its high Gothic roof and square 
tower, surmounted by a spire that can be seen the 
country round, attracts and rivets the attention of 
the beholder; while the interior, with its high vaulted 
arches, its beautiful chancel, and cloistered side-aisles, 
leads one to a reverent attitude. It is a splendid 
memorial to the distinguished predecessor of Dr. 
Sykes—the Rev. Almon Gunnison, D. D. 

The opening of the chapel to the public was fit- 
tingly signalized by the fact that the only grandchild 
of Dr. Gunnison—Miss Elsa Gunnison—received 
her baccalaureate degree Tuesday, and a grand- 
nephew, Foster Gunnison, Jr.—a grandson of Herbert 
F. Gunnison—was christened by President Sykes in 
the chapel after the baccalaureate sermon. 

One other event—a sad one—marked the first 
use of the chapel at this Commencement. Judge 
Ledyard Park Hale of the class of ’76, the predecessor 
of Owen D. Young as president of the board of trus- 
tees of the university, died after a protracted illness 
at the very hour that the alumni procession which 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his college class 
was starting its march. He was a member and gen- 
erous supporter of the Canton Universalist parish, 
and throughout his long, useful life he was prominently 
identified with the university. On Tuesday after- 
noon of Commencement week the funeral of this 
alumnus, who was a distinguished lawyer, a man of 
culture, character and personal charm, very fittingly 
was held in the chapel. Dr. Sykes, assisted by Mr. 
Hersey, the local pastor, officiated, and Owen D. 
Young, Irving Bacheller, George S. Conkey, Prof. 
R. D. Ford, Dr. Charles K. Gaines and Dr. John 
Clarence Lee acted as bearers. 

The passing of Judge Hale as well as that of 
John B. Laidlaw, another prominent alumnus and 
educator, who died on his way to Canton, tinged the 
whole Commencement with sadness. 

Nevertheless it was notable. More alumni 
returned than ever before. The note of enthusiasm 
and confidence in the future was heard at every gather- 
ing. The editor of the Watertown Times declared that 
no institution in the country has made such rapid 
progress as St. Lawrence during the last ten years, 
and President Sykes in remarks at the Alumni Lunch- 
eon expressed his conviction that St. Lawrence was 
destined to be one of the great universities of the land. 

Interest centered in the new Hepburn Chemical 
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Laboratory as well as in the Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel. This represents the very latest and most 
approved equipment and appointments, unexcelled 
anywhere. Mrs. A. B. Hepburn, the donor, has 
left nothing undone to accomplish this, and those 
accustomed to large and well-equipped laboratories 
were unanimous in expressing their surprise and ad- 
miration for what they found there. 

Mrs. Hepburn, who is both a trustee and alumna 
of the university, is evidencing her devotion and gener- 
osity to the college still further. As Mrs. Florence 
Lee Whitman announced in behalf of Mrs. Hepburn at 
the Alumni Luncheon, Tuesday afternoon, June 8, 
she proposes that work on a Woman’s Dormitory, to 
cost $175,000, shall commence this summer. Mrs. 
Hepburn will build one wing, and knows were she 
can get the money for another wing, while Mrs. 
Whitman proposes that alumni and others shall each 
give $1,000 or $2,000 for a room in memory of their 
mothers, and thus build the main section. 

The Theological School also has plans for enlarg- 
ing the facilities of the seminary. The board of trus- 
tees of the school at their annual meeting voted to take 
the necessary steps at once to secure an additional 
$100,000 for its endowment, and also sufficient funds 
to alter Fisher Hall—the theological school building. 

The Commencement of the Theological Depart- 
ment occurred Sunday morning, June 6, in the Gun- 
nison Chapel. 

The speakers were George Frederick Magraw, 
M. E., of Detroit, Mich., a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Doris A. Swett, 
B. A., St. Lawrence, ’24, of West Enfield, Maine. 
The subject of the former’s thesis was “The Religion 
of Jesus Identical with True Democracy,’ while that 
of Miss Swett was “The Church, the Mother of All 
Benevolences.”” Both spoke effectively, 

The address of the occasion was given by the Rey. 
Stephen H. Roblin, D. D., of the class of ’81. Dr. 
Roblin spoke of the need of interpreters of religion 
and life, pointing out among other things that even 
the greatest sayings of the greatest teacher often re- 
quire interpretation. 

After brief words from Dean Atwood to the 
graduates, the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was 
awarded by President Sykes to Miss Swett and Mr. 
Magraw, and a diploma was given to Miss Atha Free- 
man of Middleport, N. Y., certifying her competency 
to be a director of religious education. 

Sunday afternoon, the Gunnison Chapel was 
crowded to the limit to listen to the baccalaureate 
sermon of President Sykes. The graduating class, 
faculties and trustees, formed their line of march at 
the library, and entered the chapel singing as a pro- 
cessional, ““he Church’s One Foundation.”’ Prayer 
was offered by Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., ’87. 
Dr. Sykes took the suggestion for his sermon from the 
chapel as symbolizing the place of religion in one’s life. 

Immediately following the baccalaureate service, 
while the campus was filled with throngs of students 
and friends, and with automobiles, Mr. Chester Me- 
neely of Troy, N. Y., gave a concert of some twenty 
numbers on the Bacheller Memorial Chime, the 
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pieces including ‘“The Scarlet and the Brown” and 
‘Alma Mater.’’ In the evening Mr. Ernest Mehaffey 
gave a recital on the new organ, which is the largest 
in the whole North Country. 

The Commencement of the College of Letters and 
Science took place Tuesday morning, June 8, when 
eighty-seven young men and women received their 
bachelor degrees. The commencement parts were 
taken by Miss Fernabelle Brandow—a cousin of 
Owen D. Young—whose thesis was “Self-Control 
through the Sublimation of the Emotions,” and by 
Max A. Kapp, who spoke on “The Significance of the 
Youth Movement.” The latter, both in its literary 
expression and in its delivery, was one of the most 
brilliant efforts ever heard at a St. Lawrence Com- 
mencement. Mr. Kapp enters the theological 
school this fall. 

Dr. Sykes was most felicitous in his remarks to 
the graduating class, taking for his text the symbolism 
of the chapel—the necessity of the deep broad founda- 
tion, of the lofty superstructure, of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice symbolized by the blood-red cross in the 
window over the chancel, and also of the spirit of 
chivalry suggested by another window depicting a 
scene from King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred by President Sykes, in behalf of the faculties 
and trustees, on the Rev. Lyman Ward, 792, of Camp 


Centennial Celebration 


=iHE Universalist church in Waterville, Maine, 
S| was exactly 100 years old May 28, 1926. A 
century is a long time in the history of a 

4) church here in America. The Waterville 
society was the first Universalist church to be formally 
organized in the state of Maine, according to local 
tradition. The organization came into existence two 
years before the Eastern Association of Universalists 
was formed in Lewiston, thirty-three years after the 
gathering at Oxford, Mass., in 1793, where the real 
parent of our present General Convention was born, 
and forty years before the Oxford Convention be- 
came a generally acknowledged General Convention 
in 1866. 

The centennial celebration was admirable in con- 
ception and execution. It began with a banquet 
Friday evening, May 28, the exact anniversary date, 
and concluded with a mass meeting Sunday night, 
May 30. 

The minister, the Rev. Frederick S. Walker, and 
his wife deserve credit for their thoughtful planning 
of the various events, and the same applies with equal 
force to members of the church who took leading parts 
in the celebration ceremonies. 

The Waterville Universalist church was organized 
May 28, 1826, by the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, a circuit 
rider and a man prominent in his time. The parish 
consisted of the following members: Sylvanus Cobb, 
pastor, Eunice H. Cobb, Nathan Sawtelle, Sarah J. 
Sawtelle, Elizabeth Blackwell, Hamden Keith, Levi 
Barrett, Rebecca Barrett, Abel Wheeler, Erastus C. 
Wheeler, Cyrenus Wheeler, Susanne A. Wheeler, 


Hill, Ala., and on the Rev. George Cross Baner, T. S. 
99, of Akron, O. The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Justice William Kelley of New York 
City, and that of Doctor of Science on Holton D. 
Robinson, ’86, the noted bridge builder. It was an- 
nounced that the trustees had voted the degree of 
Doctor of Laws to the late Wallace Buttrick, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation and a native of 
the North Country. Mr. Buttrick had signified his 
desire to accept the honor, but in the interim he had 
died. 

The “Alumni Chapel,’ a feature of the St. 
Lawrence Commencement, was held Monday morning, 
June 7, at the Brewer Field House. Dr. Sykes pre- 
sided and called on many of the older and younger 
alumni to speak, including William French, 713, of 
Schenectady, H. B. Hawley, ’02, of Cincinnati, O., 
Frank L. Bryant, ’91, of Brooklyn, Max Kapp, ’26, 
S. H. Roblin, ’81, of Boston, G. L. Fortney, ’76, of 
West Virginia, George W. Perry, ’68, of Vermont, 
Irving Bacheller, ’82, and A. B. Hervey, ’61. The 
last named is eighty-seven and as vigorous mentally 
as ever. 

Tuesday afternoon the Alumni Luncheon was 
held at the Brewer Field House. Mr. John Harmon, 
04, of New York, acted as toastmaster, and called on 
Dr. Lyman Ward, Dr. G. C. Baner, Judge William 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman and President 
Sykes for remarks. 


at Waterville, Maine 


Mary M. Wheeler, Mary Eaton, Elizabeth McFarland, 
Benjamin Corson. Of these eleven belonged in 
Waterville, the others in neighboring towns of Fair- 
field, Winslow and Sidney. 

Sylvanus Cobb went from Waterville to Malden 
and was an influence in the Universalist faith in Greater 
Boston, becoming well-known throughout the United 
States. A son, Sylvanus, Jr., a native of Waterville 
and a well-known writer, wrote a history of the life 
of his father, and in this book included the diary of 
the Rev. Mr. Cobb. This book gave invaluable aid 
in making possible the authenticity of the historical 
material used in connection with the program. At 
the Centennial supper Friday evening Miss Emma 
Lovering read a history of the church which she had 
compiled. Historical tableaux were carried out and 
old-time hymns sung. 

Interest naturally centered in the pageant given 
in the church Sunday afternoon. The ten episodes 
depicted the meeting of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter at Good Luck, N. J., and the outstanding in- 
cidents in the history of the local church. The weather 
was ideal. The auditorium was filled by local Uni- 
versalists and friends from neighboring churches. 
The minister served in the capacity of prolocutor and 
prefaced each scene in the pageant with a brief his- 
torical sketch. The vested chorus choir rendered appro- 
priate selections. 

The first episode, depicting the meeting of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter, served as a fitting in- 
troduction to the presentation as a whole. Mr. George 
Vose as Thomas Potter and Mr. Leon Tebbetts, 
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ex-mayor of Waterville, as John Murray were both 
exceptionally good in their parts. They conducted 
themselves with dignity in a scene that might easily 
have been a travesty, and they gave their lines im- 
pressively. 

The third episode, dealing with the organization 
of the church, was admirably carried out. The cos- 
tumes of the period were used, giving a touch of the 
picturesque to the setting. The organization of the 
Universalist church took place on Sunday, May 28, 
1926, between the morning and afternoon services, 
at the home of the first minister of the church, the 
_ Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, who had been preaching in 
Waterville for about four years. There were seven- 
teen signers of this first document. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Sylvanus Cobb were represented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Neal C. Merrill; Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Sawtelle 
by Ernest Sawtelle and Mrs. F. S. Walker; Hamden 
Keith by Mr. Brill; Rebecca Barrett by Mrs. Charles 
Davis; Levi Barrett by Charles Davis; Mary Eaton 
by Mrs. Ernest Sawtelle; Abel and Thankful Wheeler 
‘by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Vose; Elizabeth Blackwell 
by Mrs. Walter Gilman; Mr. Corson by Dr. F. E. 
Wheeler; Sumner Wheeler by Charles Getchell; 
Cyrenus Wheeler by Howard Ellis; Erastus Wheeler 
by James Coombs; Mary Wheeler by Lucy McKech- 
nie; Elizabeth McFarland by Mrs. Graves; the Barrett 
children by Ernest Sawtelle, Jr., and Alice Vose. 

Episode seven, delineating the turning of the 
church in 1894, was interesting. The edifice occupies 
a very attractive site in the form of a triangle. Orig- 
inally the church faced the easterly side of the plot. 
A fire did considerable damage to the building. While 
plans for making repairs were under way, a citizen 
whose home was in the rear of the church offered to 
pay the expense incident to turning the edifice so that 
it would face the southerly point of the triangle. He 
explained that he was selfish in making the gift, be- 
cause he did not like the view of the rear of the church 
from the front of his residence. His offer was accepted. 

In this scene, members of the repair committee 
wererepresented by E. Vose, W. Voseand Mr. Getchell. 
The interested citizen who wanted the church turned 
was represented by Fred Lancaster. When the com- 
mittee had finished its work, a large triangular piece 
of cardboard was placed upon a table in the center of 
the platform, upon which appeared a small reproduc- 
tion of the church in wood. Two small girls represent- 
ing fairies appeared and encircled the table, waving 
their hands, throwing about the miniature edificea 
spell of enchantment. Finally, the spell complete, 
they lifted the church and turned it half way round 
on the chart. It was very effectively done. 

In later years more money was necessary for 
additional repairs. In episode eight, five youngsters 
under the direction of Mrs. Florence Libby, all in 
Indian costumes, represented a mile of pennies sym- 
bolizing the mile of pennies actually raised at the 
time funds were required for the needed improve- 
ments. 

The final episode, ‘““Triumphant Universalism,’ 
was both fitting and impressive as a climax. While 
the organ was softly playing, the Spirit of Universalism 
lighted from her torch the candles carried by the 
young people and all marched from the church. Prac- 
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tically all who took part in the program are direct 
descendants of the organizers of the church. 

The final services of the Centennial celebration 
were held Sunday evening at the church, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, General Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, delivering the occasional 
sermon. 

The church edifice of to-day is in decided contrast 
to the first place of worship used by the society. The 
first church was built in 1832, being colonial in design, 
with a high pulpit reached by stairs on either side. 
The pews were straightbacked and uncomfortable, 
their entrances having doors. 

Previous to 1893, the pulpit was lowered and the 
doors removed from the pews. In 1893 the pulpit 
platform was entirely changed, the organ was moved 
from the back to the front of the church and vestries 
were made. The Mabel Keyes Averill parlors, given 
by Dr. George G. Averill in memory of Mrs. Averill, 
were seemingly the one thing to make the church 
finally complete. Within a few years the interior of 
the church has been redecorated, indirect lighting 
installed, the old pews have given way to the com- 
fortable ones of modern times, and the whole church 
has been made up to date in every way. Its location 
is ideal. 

From the humble beginning of one hundred years 
ago has grown a church which has become one of ‘the 
leading ones of the city, numbering among its mem- 
bers many persons prominent in the affairs of the city, 
state and the nation. 

A very significant incident in the celebration was 
the adoption of a resolution presented at the closing 
service Sunday evening, addressed by those of the 
present to those who a century hence will be cele- 
brating the two hundredth anniversary of the church. 
The resolution given below, it will be noted, is more 
than a greeting to those who will observe the bi-cen- 
tennial. It is a forecast, a prophecy of a coming event. 
It is a message of admonition, inspiration and chal- 
lenge to those upon whose shoulders will rest the re- 
sponsibility of bridging the gap between the first cen- 
tury and the second, between the centennial and the 
bi-centennial. 

To the Universalists of Waterville: We who are 
now observing and celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the First Universalist 
Church of Waterville, fully believing in the permanence 
of this organization, do hereby extend to you whose 
privilege it will be to be present at and help to observe 
the bi-centennial of this organization, our heartiest 
greetings. 

Greater events in the history of this church will 
no doubt be fresh in the minds of many of those who 
will participate in this observance one hundred years 
from to-day, for we feel assured of the ever increasing 
influence of this church. 

In order that this material may be available for 
such a future use, these greetings and a complete record 
of this centennial observance are being incorporated 
in the regular church records. Also a copy of each is 
being placed on file with the Historical Society of Water- 
ville. 

H.W. Kierstead, 

Mrs. Mina Vose Greeley, 
Mrs. Ruth Stevens Read, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Walker. 
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The Morning Watch 


Clifford K. Brown * 


PRQOME personal experiences are admitted to be 
41 fundamental to life, even in our time, and 
one of these is worship. One does not really 
D2} live without it; but the whole trend of life 
to-day is against it. We are too active. When our 
bodies are active our minds are not at rest, and the 
mind must be at rest in worship. 

Worship is, or should be, learned in the home. 
There it is natural. A few years ago worship was a 
normal part of family life, but for many reasons the 
head of the modern household shrinks from that 
kind of leadership. The family Bible has lost its 
place. The blessing at the beginning of the family 
meal has largely disappeared. Even the family meal 
itself is increasingly becoming extinct and the eve- 
nings of the family together have gone, so we face a 
situation of rebuilding our family life, and in this new 
family life in some way we must build in worship. 

The picture is really not as ‘black as it seems. 
Every one will admit that home life is changing, and 
while certain practises have been given up, certain 
other factors have come in to improve the situation. 
One of the outstanding and most unusual of these new 
factors is the radio. 

The radio began its popularity almost entirely 
as an instrument of entertainment. The entertain- 
ment was not at first high class, but has gradually 
improved. It has also been found that the radio can 
bring into the family church services and other re- 
ligious services just as effectively as it can bring in 
the yarious programs of entertainment. 

.«,Strangely, and almost beyond understanding, 
does.the microphone interpret the spirit and attitude 
of the person who addresses it. Perhaps its inter- 
pretation is more nearly true than when we speak with 
each other face to face. The microphone is a purify- 
ing instrument. 

With these facts before them the officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Boston agreed, 
more than a year ago, that the radio provided a 
method whereby the ablest spiritual leaders could be 
brought to every home in New England. Arrange- 
ments were at once made with Station WEEI, in 
Boston, and the Estey Organ Studio, the managers of 
both being exceedingly generous in their co-operation, 
and the broadcasting of a brief morning devotional 
service immediately following the Tower Health 
exercises was planned. 

On Monday of Holy Week, 1925, the service 
began, with Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, of Brookline, 
as the leader. His deep, sincere personality went 
straight to the breakfast circle of thousands of homes 
in New England. Before he was asked to read briefly 
from the Bible and pray, a familiar hymn was played, 
and after the prayer, another. There was an im- 
mediate response. This service at once took its place 
in the daily lives of a great many people, so that they 
hardly knew how they could get along without it. 


*Clifford K. Brown is executive secretary of the Bcston 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Hundreds of letters poured in to the Association, 
thanking the Association for making available this 
devotional period. The station received letters; the 
ministers received letters. Six months after the 
services began the manager of the station told the 
writer that this program was the only part of their 
daily schedule that was not criticized. Soon hos- 
pitals and institutions realized their opportunity and 
made the ‘‘Morning Watch’ a regular part of the 
institution’s program. 

The service has now been conducted for more 
than a year except for a few weeks during the summer, 
when leaders were difficult to secure and the service 
was temporarily discontinued. Except for those few 
weeks this little ten-minute service has gone on the 
air every morning except Sunday, with but one ex- 
ception. Once when a Japanese ship was sinking off 
the coast of Labrador all broadcasting stations were 
asked to remain quiet. The next day the minister, in 
his prayer, asked the blessing of the Almighty upon 
the sailors who had lost their lives the day before. 

What makes this service effective? In the first 
place, it is brief. It comes to one at the beginning 
of the day like a drink of cool water. Then, too, it is 
devotional and claims its rightful place in the lives of 
folks. Then, also, the leaders of this service are picked 
from the most able ministers in the Greater Boston 
area. Furthermore, the music, which is a very im- 
portant part of the service, is carefully chosen and 
splendidly interpreted. And, finally, the reason why 
this service is so effective is because it takes the place 
of the family service which was so common in the 
homes in New England only a few years ago, but 
which, in the complexity of modern life, has been 
crowded out but not forgotten. Every morning, 
therefore, one of the most able and best trained leaders 
of religious thought and action comes as a guest to 
the homes of thousands of folks to give them a:devo- 
tional beginning and to prepare the family for its day’s 
work. 

We know that many who can not go to church 
receive this service daily.. We also know that many 
who will not go to church also receive it daily. Letters 
from farm women miles away from any church have 
told of its strengthening effects upon their family 
life, and homes which have never had daily devotions 
at the beginning of the day have, through this service, 
learned their value and taken them up as a part of 
their family life. 

Since this service began in Boston it has been 
copied almost exactly in Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York and probably other places. It is estimated 
that more than one million people every morning be- 
gin the day with devotional services through this 
means, and it has given the officers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association a new sense of the funda- 
mental value of the daily devotional period in the 
building of family life. 

* * * 
And what greater calamity can fall upon a nation than 
the loss of worship!—-Emerson. 
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The Wars of American History 


From Two Standpoints 


AN ANSWER TO DR. ADAMS 
William P. F. Ferguson 


I wish that the reader who follows the almost obligatory 
plan of keeping a file of the Leader would turn back to page six, 
May 29, and read again the article by Dr. Adams, entitled, ““The 
Long Road to Peace.’ That will assist both the reader and me 
as I attempt to make some remarks about that article. 

Without attempt to reduce what I want to say to logical 
order, I note first the alarm of Dr. Adams over what he believes 
to be our serious danger of involvement in another war. I am 
unable to find any such danger. I have been pretty well ac- 
quainted with the American people for a half-century, and I 
ean recall no time when they were so thoroughly disposed to 
peace, when our government was so thoroughly disposed to peace. 
There is no American militarism, there is no American war 
party, there is no actual or proposed policy of our government 
looking to the perpetration of injustice upon anybody in the 
world. ) 

It seems to me that Dr. Adams “gets off on the wrong foot”’ 
when he contemplates so mournfully the cost of war. I am not 
unacquainted with war. From childhood I have known the bit- 
ter meaning of war widowhood, war orphanhood, war maiming, 
and war debauchery. I think, from my personal observation, I 
could put that side of the case even more strongly than Dr. 
Adams does. But there is another side. We get a false view 
when we consider cost without consideration of achievement. 
Men of my age have seen war save the American Union from 
dismemberment, terminate the infamy of human slavery, end 
the tyrannical rule of Spain over the people of Cuba, and teach 
the world’s supreme autocrat that might does not make right. 
I believe that these accomplishments have been worth the cost, 
and that, while the cost has fallen bitterly upon the day I have 
lived in, we have been investing for the happiness and prosperity 
of the world in years to come, just as our fathers in their toil 
and perils and suffering invested for us. 

Someway, when I hear people clamoring sc loudly about 
what war has cost, with never a thcught or word about what has 
been prevented or accomplished by war, I get a parallel picture. 
I see a caveman, sitting in his cavern door, groaning over his 
bruises and mourning the breaking of his beautiful axe. I hear 
him say: “A treeman came cut of the woods and was carrying 
away my wife. I fought him, he bruised my head and cut my 
arms, and I broke my axe—oh, my beautiful axe! Yes; I saved 
my wife; she’s in there taking care of the children and roasting 
my supper, but, oh, how my wounds hurt and, oh, my beautiful 
axe.” 

War is not “100 per cent loss.’’ History disputes that state- 
ment with most emphatic voice. Mourning over its cost without 
contemplation of its achievements is very much like whining. 

Dr. Adams fails, too, to make any distinction between neces- 
sary and unnecessary, just and unjust, war. Nobody reading his 
article would gather that he has any idea of a situation in which 
an oppressed nation or a nation unjustly attacked may justly 
and righteously appeal to arms for the vindication of its rights 
and the saving of its national institutions and its national life. 

Dr. Adams is particularly unfortunate in his treatment of 
the causes of war, led astray perhaps by unweighed authorities. 
He seems to take at face value the assertion of Charles M. Schwab 
that there “never was a war that was not conceived in selfishness 
and born in commercial rivalry.” Someway, while I am willing 
to concede that Mr. Schwab knows something about steel and 
a good deal about making money,I feel not at all sure that he 
knows anything about history, nor do I find the urge of any im- 
pulse to sit at his feet to learn anything about the course of 
human events. 

Still, if Mr. Schwab were correct, Dr. Adams ought to tell 
his readers that a nation against whose commercial rights (es- 


sential to its citizenship and their “life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness’’) war is selfishly waged by some other nation has no 
recourse except self-defense in war. 

With this idea from Mr. Schwab in mind, Dr. Adams goes on 
to call the roll (a curiously partial roll) of American wars. Let 
me put over against that, trusting to the reader’s memory or to 
his file of the Leader, what seems to me to be a correct reading 
of history. tc 

Our fathers made the War of the Revolution against England 
to establish for themselves the rights of Englishmen for which 
their ancestors had fought and died for centuries. The issue was 
not a burdensome tax, but the inalienable right of the English- 
man to pay only such tax as his representatives voted. 

Our fathers fought the War of 1812 (which Dr. Adams leaves 
out) to maintain the right of free men freely to sail the seas, 
without which their national life was impossible, and to establish 
their right to develop their national area westward. 

Our fathers fought the Mexican War, primarily, to defend 
Americans who in good faith had settled in Texas, had been 
compelled by Mexican tyranny to win their independence and 
had freely joined the American Union. Behind that, in what 
looks like the providence of God, was the question of Anglo- 
Saxon dominance in our great Southwest. It is a curiously-minded 
man who can ride through California and then through Sonora 
and Chihuahua and not be glad and proud of the courage that 
carried our flag to the Pacific across the southern desert. : 

The men of whom a thin blue line still remains with us 
fought the Civil War to settle the unity of the Republic and 
wipe out the age-long infamy of human slavery. Where Dr. 
Adams ‘finds a “bitter commercial rivalry” to account for that 
war I am unable to guess. 

The Spanish-American War was fought (that again Dr. 
Adams leaves out) to deliver an ambitious and innocent neigh- 
boring people from a tyranny from which they had suffered for 
more than three centuries, and was fought with clean hands and 
unselfishly. 

Dr. Adams treads perilously close to the road of those mal- 
contents who slander every public act of the American people 
in the apparent attempt to break down American national 
morale, when he discusses the reason for our participation in the 
World War. 

He is wrong in it from start to finish. When the World War 
began, not all of us, as he would have the reader think, took the 
“sporting” position, “Let the best man win.’ Millions of us 
not only said but prayed, ‘“‘“May right win;”’ and we believed we 
knew where right lay. We entered that war when the majority 
of the American people became convinced that when the German 
armies crossed the Belgian border, they were started for Wash- 
ington as well as for Paris. Millions of us believed that even 
before we knew that the German Emperor, shaking a finger in 
the face of the American Ambassador, had said: ‘‘Let America 
look out after this war!”’ 

Are Dr. Adams’s American readers to believe that he thinks, 
as they must believe from his article, that we should have kept 
out of the World War, let Germany overthrow French and Brit- 
ish national life and then face a triumphant Germany alone? 
Does he think the outcome would have been better with a Ger- 
man Governor-General at Washington? 

Dr. Adams is altogether unduly excited over what he calls 
the “propaganda of Mars.’”’ There is no such thing in America. 
Of course, he cites us the slender activities of our government in 
military training, about the existence of which in our colleges 
and schools he is greatly alarmed, particularly because it is 
“compulsory.”” Probably he has never taken pains to learn that 
the War Department neither compels nor can compel nor tries 
to compel any student anywhere to take military training. The 
compulsion, wherever it exists, is by action of the school authori- 
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ties. Perhaps, too, he dces not know that out of a high school 
enrolment of more than a quarter of a million, just over thirty- 
one thousand students take military training at all and less than 
eighty-two thousand in other institutions, including military 
schools. 

Dr. Adams is shocked about the character of military train- 
ing, because it teaches young men to be soldiers, to kill “without 
chivalry or pity.’ (Parenthetically, I would like to know just 
what he has in mind in those words, chivalry and pity.) He 
seems to forget that it is wholly possible that our boys may need 
to perform military service, sometime, in defense of our nation, 
and what military service involves. Does he need to be reminded 
that, when armies face each other, while it would be very fine if 
the issue were decided by a tennis match or even a game of draw 
poker, the issue is decided by fighting? For my part, as the 
father of a boy who helped break the power of Germany, I would 
rather the school boys of to-day, if they ever have to face an 
enemy, shall know how to fight and to kill, than to have them 
sent, untrained, against trained soldiers, as many of our boys 
were less than ten years ago. I buried boys who, only six weeks 
or two months from the plow or the shop, faced the best trained 
soldiers of the world and were killed. I will be no party to an 
outcry that may have the result of sending the boys in our 
schools to a like fate to-morrow. 

Dr. Adams, like those with whom he seems to have a com- 
mon frame of mind, is severe in his criticism of our military 
officers. Let us get at the case by illustration. I employ Dr. 
Adams to do a certain specialized work which requires him years 
of preparation and excludes practically everything else from his 
life. I hcld him responsible for the doing of that work; his repu- 
tation and his livelihood depend upon it. Then I withhold from 
him the means for doing it. Has he a grievance? He has. We 
train our military officers and promise them a life career. Then 
we follow a policy which makes sure for them the experience of a 
friend of mine who rose to a captaincy from the ranks of the 
regular service and on the eve of the first “hop-off”’ in the Ar- 
gonne had his company vacancies replaced by young Americans 
who hardly knew one end cf a military rifle from the other. 
led those men into battle the next day against the world’s most 
formidable soldiers, and lay wounded that night because his 
men, brave enough, did not know how to fight. Have our officers 
a grievance? They have. 

I am a little sorry for Dr. Adams about that terror of his 
of the “jungle beast” aroused in him by martial music. Unfor- 
tunately, from his viewpoint, I can not sympathize; I have no 
consciousness of such a beast within me, but I have felt the 
impulse to fight and the willingness to die, as my fathers have 
fought and died, for the right; and I pray God I may never see 
the day when I feel otherwise. 

There is a road to peace: just one. It is the road which uni- 
versal justice one day will builc. Until that road is built we may 
talk and pray about the wickedness of war; but thank God, men 
and nations will always ke found who will fight for justice and 
truth and against injustice and unrighteousness. 

* * 


AN ANSWER TO MR. SHOOK 
Ernest M. Whitesmith 


Mr. Shook attacks Dr. Adams’s sermon with some old and 
generally approved but utterly unproved assumptions. The 
effective use of those assumptions demonstrates that we will not 
get very far in education for peace until all the nations make a 
thorough revaluation of their past wars. No nation acknowledges 
that it has been engaged in wars of plunder and aggression. 
Each teaches its children the very opposite. It is a false senti- 
mentalism that blocks the pathway of human progress. 

Let us consider Mr. Shook’s challenge concerning the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He asks, ‘Should our forefathers have sub- 
mitted to the tyranny of oppression rather than revolt?” Before 
answering that let us remember that this tyranny was not an 
abridgment of civil and religious freedom nor an attack on their 
homes, but a matter of a comparatively light tax to help pay the 


great debt of the war that had been waged against the French 
and Indians of Canada and on behalf of the colonists. It is not 
a question of how the people felt then. The important question 
for us is: Would we advise revolt now under similar circumstances? 
Is a part of a nation justified in keginning a war of secession on 
the grounds of unjust or unconstitutional taxation? The revo- 
lutionists of that day said, ‘““Yes.’”’ Hundreds of thousands of 
the American cclonists of that day said, ‘“‘No.’”’ The latter are 
now called Tories by some and United Empire Loyalists by the 
other side. If one is a patriotic American he is supposed to 
agree with the Revolutionists. If he is a patriotic hundred per- 
center in Canada he is expected to take the opposite view, for 
more than a hundred thousand of the most eminent of the Tories, 
or Loyalists, sacrificed property and position and crossed the 
line into Canada to make their homes in the wilderness for the 
sake of their loyalty to the ideal of a united Anglo-Saxon nation. 


The partisans of the Loyalists look upon the American Revolu- 


tion as a tremendous misfortune for the world in that it weak- 
ened the influence for good which a united Anglo-Saxondom 
might have exerted. They honor Washington and the brave 
men of the Revolution, not for rebelling, but for their ideals of 
freedom. They consider that they took the wrong course in 
trying to do the right thing. They revere the Declaration of 
Independence for its noble pronouncements regarding human 


_equality and the rights of man, pronouncements which the 


American nation and no other nation has ever sincerely be- 
lieved. But in it all comes the question: Is truth geographical? 
To be respectable must a man believe one thing on one side of an 
imaginary line and the opposite on the other? Are we to accept 
the assumptions of the majority wherever we happen to be? 

Moreover, let us keep in mind that the driving force of the 
American Revolution was economic. It was a question of taxes 
and not of the ideals which Jefferson had learned from French 
savants. Speaking in the Constitutional Convention, Gouver- 
neur Morris declared: “Property, not liberty, is the main object 
of society. The savage state is more favorable to liberty than 
the civilized. A range of new states will soon be formed in the 
West. A rule of representation ought to be so fixed as to secure 
to the Atlantic states a prevalence in the national councils.” He 
and others therefore urged that the Senate be appointed for life 
by the President. In view of these things it seems plain that the 
issues of the Revolution were somewhat involved. There was 
much on the other side which made thousands of good citizens 
prefer the cause of the empire. 

In this connection a glance at Canadian history is very 
illuminating. The success of the American Revolution made 
likeral opinions within the empire very much under suspicion, 
in fact almost treasonable, for a time.- Such is always the direct 
result of vi_lent revolution, as see the results later of the French 
Revclution and of the Russian Revolution in our own day. 
Canada was therefore held in the grip of reaction until, in 1837, 
the provinces rebelled, proclaimed Canada an independent re- 
public, and set up a provisional government. The rebellion was 


crushed by British troops and loyalist militia. It was not until 


1844 that there came a peaceful revolution and the granting, 
through the efforts of Lord Russell, of a free and democratic 
constitution. The present Premier of Canada is the grandson 
and namesake of the rebel president of the republic who once, 
as a proscribed traitor, had wandered for days in exile.’ All good 
Canadians honor the names of those rebels, whose statues adorn 
Parliament Hill, although convinced that their methods were 
mistaken, and profoundly thankful that they were not successful 
and that Canada is one of “the Confederation of Free Common- 
wealths commonly known as the British Empire.” 

England had but one violent revolution and that was one 
too many. That short-lived Puritan republic under Cromwell 
cost her the horrid reaction of the Restoration period from 1660 
to 1688. England’s progress towards freedom has been surer 
because her people so many times have put up with oppression 
and unjust taxation and relied on spiritual weapons rather than 
take to cutting one another’s throats gyer the matter. Tennyson 
expressed their attitude when he wrote: 


Free Te ee 
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“Fe that roars fer liberty 
Faster binds the tyrant’s power; 
And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour.” 


Let us turn our attention to the American Civil War. Iam 

one of those who maintain that the results amply demonstrate 
that it, too, was the wrong way of doing the right thing. Se- 
cession and a divided nation would have been a calamity. In 
trying to prevent it we left the nation spiritually far more divided 
in 1865 than in 1860; divided by gulfs of hate and bitter memories 
that still exist. It gave us our “solid South,” and the demoral- 
ization of our national politics, and retarded the advance of our 
civilization to a degree which few can appreciate. 
: But let us consider secession from the Southern view-point. 
The doctrine came from New England. Mr. Shook is horrified 
at the thought of defiance of the government in time of war. If 
he knows the history of his own section he knows that it was 
generally disloyal during the War of 1812, and that if such 
sedition laws were then enforced as we enacted in the last war 
thousands of illustrious New England ancestors of many thou- 
sands of patriotic present-day Americans would have had to face 
firing squads. Entire regiments refused to march. Worse than 
that, in the midst of the war a secession conference of the New 
England states was called at Hartford to consider the question 
of withdrawal from the Union, “‘peaceably if we may, forcibly if 
we must.” The Federalist Party was thoroughly disloyal, and on 
that wave of secession feeling Daniel Webster was carried into 
Congress as a Federalist in 1814, afterwards to make his great 
speech against secession; and Noah Webster presided at a great 
secession meeting in Amherst, Mass., in 1814. 

We have now to consider Mr. Shook’s black and white 
theory of world history. He seems to think that we are some- 
thing much more than transplanted Europeans. Some magic 
effect has been wrought in our nature by the climate or some 
other agency of which he does not speak. We are a chosen 
and peculiar people and must ke prepared against the wilful 
aggressions of the gentiles. Of ourselves he says, “I am fully 
confident that there is not the slightest danger that this republic 
will become a menace to the peace of the world because of any 
military program.” There are two difficulties in the way of ac- 
cepting that statement: it is not in accord with the facts of his- 
tory, and the militarists of all other nations make the same 
claim and profess fear of the imperial greed of the United States. 
It would be much more reassuring if some other people besides 
ourselves held us in such high esteem. I fancy an educated 
Mexican reading Mr. Shook’s letter and expressing his wonder 
as to whether he had ever read Lincoln’s speeches on the iniq- 
uitous and unprovoked war when we plundered the republic to 
the south of us of more than half her territcry. We flatter our- 
selves on getting along well with our neighbor to the north; to 
which the Canadian may reply in the style of Carlyle, ‘“Egad, 
they’d better! This is the British Empire!’’ 

But the Canadian is also patriotically instructed in the lore 
of wars. He, too, has read of the burning of Washington and 
the ravaging of the Maryland and Virginia coasts. But he 
has also learned that such acts were done under orders as re- 
prisals for the wilful burning of Toronto and the American 
“atrocities” of Newark and neighboring territory. 

Our native Indians too may have something to say about 
this black and white theory of Mr. Shook. They could ask him 
some such embarrassing question as this: How comes it that al- 
though Canada has about as large an Indian population as the 
United States, not in the entire history of British North America 
has there been a single massacre of whites by the Indians? How 
comes it that the history of our dealings with the Indians has been 
one long shameful story of betrayal, plunder and massacre? 
Penn’s treatment offers a bright exception; but then Penn was 
a pacifist, and held the strange notion that in all races there was 
an inherent good to which a sure appeal could be made. 

Are we indeed a superior people? Then how are we proving 
it? By superior honesty? Billions are stolen every year, to 


say nothing of legal frauds. By practical every-day patriotism? 
Politics are generally said to be rotten, yet citizens are indif- 
ferent to the discharge of their political duties. By our tolerance 
and patience? The noise of Ku Klux riots fill the air and legis- 
latures consider measures to suppress the freedom of the teacher 
and the preacher. By our respect for law? This is the only 
land where there is a lynching problem, the only land where 
human beings are burned to death and the land where boot- 
leggers become wealthy by impudent defiance of the Federal 
Government. By respect for human life? We have more murders 
pro rata than any other country on earth. Of what can we boast 
except our wealth? We are indeed the richest nation of all his- 
tory. We fell heirs to the virgin resources of a vast and rich 
country. Under the circumstances boasting becomes shameful. 

Though these are hard and unpopular things to say they are 
the things that much need to be said. American human nature 
is not worse nor better than the ordinary run. But we are be- 
ing debauched by treacherous flatteries that make it easy, pa- 
triotic, even religious, to be contemptuous of others and of others’ 
rights, and that offer excuses for greed and selfishness. How blind 
must one be who does not see that were we involved as is Europe 
we would not be getting on any better, with our present state of: 
mind perhaps much worse. 

I am sure to have hurled at me the cheap question, Why 
don’t you try some other country? When Mexicans ask that 
question of any of the thirty thousand Americans down there it 
is considered the height of impudence, just as we approve the 
action of some of our states in forbidding any but citizens from 
owning real estate. When Mexico does that there is a loud 
demand for armed intervention. I understand that New Zealand 
has a wonderful climate and resources, and very little crime or 
poverty. Somehow I am making no effort to go there. I have 
heard Universalist congregations sing, ‘“‘O Paradise, O Paradise, 
*tis weary waiting here. I long to be where Jesus is,” etc., 
but for reasons best known to themselves they all seemed eager 
to fee physicians to make the weary waiting as long as possible. 
So I, too, wish to wait here a long time for the sake of the America 
that I love. It is not the America of boastful jingoism, nor of 
vast fortunes, nor of any of the things of which I complain. It 
is the America of heroic and unpopular minorities who have done 
so much to light the pathway to freedom and brotherhood for 
all humanity. 

I am not sitting in judgment upon past generations. I am 
protesting against holding them up as infallible examples. They 
did what seemed to them best. But, new times new morals, new 
occasions new duties. What if Washington was a slaveholder 
and a distiller! It is not an example for us, and were he living 
now I am confident that he would act differently. After Frank- 
lin had had the experiences of the Revolutionary War he de- 
clared that there never was a good war nor a bad peace. It was 
Benjamin Rush, another illustrious signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and a pioneer Universalist, who was the founder 
of the first American Peace Society, and urged the radical pro- 
posal that the War Department be altogether abolished. 

At any rate it seems to me to be high time to give up our 
lauding of past wars. It is time to give up our Civil War cele- 
brations and attend seriously to healing the wounds which it 
made. I do not think that much headway would be made in 
ending the feuds of Kentucky mountaineers were the Hat- 
fields to assemble several times a year to celebrate the heroic 
deaths of those who died fighting against the bloody McCoys, 
while the McCoy youths and maidens gathered to hear their 
elders tell of the daring deeds done in war with the treacherous 
Hatfields. Civilization needs to rid its village greens of ugly 
war monuments. It needs to put away all lying self-flatteries and 
turn in confidence to the inherent good of our common human 
nature. Theological fundamentalism which makes Moses and 
St. Paul the ultimate authority in moral theory and practise is. 
bad enough; but this national, political and social fundamental- 
ism which makes our brave, well-meaning but very human and 
very fallible ancestors into infallible dead tyrants, blocking the. 
pathway to peace and freedom, is much worse. 
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SOME INTERMEDIATE PROBLEMS* 
A. Gertrude Earle 


In the early days of the graded lessons for Sunday schools, 
intermediate meant the years from thirteen to seventeen. To- 
day intermediate means twelve, thirteen and fourteen. Nor 
was this change made just to “do something different’’ or to 
“make us buy new books.” The newer psychology has con- 
vinced us that the twelve-year-old belongs with those older than 
himself rather than with those younger. This grouping corre- 
sponds to the junior high division of the public schools and all 
the newer material is fitted to it. 

What are the characteristics of these intermediate years? 
It is the time when the most stupendous physical changes are 
taking place in boys and girls, and with these go mental and emo- 
tional changes equally overwhelming. It is not possible in a 
brief address to describe these changes, but the worker with 
young people at this time must be familiar with them. Any book 
on adolescent psychology will tell the story, and the teacher who 
attempts to handle young people without this knowledge will 
find himself sadly handicapped. : 

Certain aspects of these changes that affect our teaching 
problems may be mentioned. Our intermediate boy or girl has 
a tendency to disputatiousness which is most disccncerting to 
the teacher. ‘“‘What my teacher says” is no longer authority. 
In fact, just because my teacher says it is the very reason for 
disputing it. The pupil of this age is passing out from parental 
authority to personal freedom. from obedience to others to self- 
control. Yet while he seems to defy all authority he is intensely 
loyal to the allegiance he recognizes, that of hisown group. The 
mother who tries to buy a new hat for her twelve-year-old boy 
knows all about it. She has her ideas of what is a becoming and 
suitable hat, but son will not listen. The only hat he will con- 
sider is the disreputable looking cap that “‘all the fellows’ wear. 
Booth Tarkington has immortalized the attitude in his story of 
“The Little Gentleman.”’ Penrod did not want to be the little 
gentleman authority said he ought to be. He only wanted to 
be what those of his own gang considered desirable. Alas for 
the teacher who tries to rule by his own say-so. But if he ean 
get the group to set up a standard, none will be more loyal to it 
than this same intermediate rebel. Or we might name the curi- 
osity about self and the big questions of life, coupled with self- 
consciousness and secretiveness; or the emotional instability 
manifesting itself in the giggling of girls and the moodiness of 
boys; or the intense interest in practical things combined with 
secret wishes for the unattainable. All these things have their 
direct bearing upon our teaching problems. 

The school of religious education may just here learn much 
from the practise of the public school. Since the year 1900, when 
junior high schools were first talked about, the movement has 
come into favor so rapidly that almost every progressive town 
or city now has such a school. The educators tell us that three 
reasons account for the rapid development. First, economy. 
Under the new plan, many pupils may be taken care of in the 
junior high school with its lower scale of salaries, who were for- 
merly in the senior high school. Second, the desire to hold more 
pupils for the high school course. Third, to provide a more ade- 
quate education of each particular child. To accomplish these 
ends, pupils from twelve to fourteen are grouped in a school 
by themselves; new subjects are introduced in accord with new 
interests; many teachers, each teaching a special subject, are 
used, instead of the one grade teacher covering all themes. 

With the first of these reasons, the Sunday school is not 
concerned, since, as yet, it pays no salaries at all. Do we need 
to think about holding our pupils longer? It is at just this age 
that leakage begins. Out of one hundred pupils, the Sunday 
school loses sixty-five during the adolescent period. While 
many of these losses occur from fifteen to seventeen, we may well 
ask ourselves if they are in any way due to wrong methods from 


*An address given at the Massachusetts Sunday School 
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twelve to fourteen. If our religious education is to be, as we are 
trying to make it, pupil-centered, we must surely look into all 
ways that promise to come nearer to the needs of the individual 
child. 

Now in contrast to the junior high school, what are we doing 
in our church schools? Perhaps we are holding the children back 
because their teachers do not like to lose the best pupils, giving 
them just the same treatment we gave the juniors, which they 
pronounce “‘too babyish”’ for their new maturity. Or perhaps 
we are plunging them at once into tke adult school, expecting 
them to behave like men and women and boring them to death 
by our cut-and-dried methods. 

We continue the same old ways of the junior department 
stories and simple handwork, or all at once we expect our pupils 
to take a book, learn a lesson, and recite it. We keep the class in 
the hands of the teacher, preaching a sermon on the text, when 
the children want to talk themselves or listen to their mates talk. 

What do the books say about it? They tell us of the vital 
importance of an intermediate department, organized with pupil 
officers, and pupil initiative. They talk about “pupil participa- 
tion,” “‘socialized recitation” and “self-government.” They 
tell us that the authority must now be vested in the group, 
whose power the disobedient intermediate will gladly recognize. 

“But in our school a separate department is absolutely im- 
possible! We can’t even have complete grading! I will not read 
another word!’’ But please, read just two sentences more. 

In your school you have boys and girls with intermediate 
characteristics. You can really teach them only as you fit your 
teaching to their special needs. 

Now if you do not wish to read any more, all right, but may 
those two sentences haunt your thoughts for many a day. 

We are now ready to discuss the problems of intermediate 
teaching, and the first is this: We must recognize our intermediate 
pupils. There is Mrs. B’s class, twelve-year-old girls, giggling 
and talking about clothes when she wants them to listen to her. 
Then there is Mr. B’s class, thirteen years old, punching and 
pinching each other during the service of worship, and taking 
no interest whatever in the beautiful ritual of the new hymn- 
book. There are John and Tom, thirteen and fourteen, but still 
in the junior department, disconcerting their teacher with their 
silly doubts and audacious questions. There are Mary‘and Sue, 
twelve years old, sitting dumb and inattentive in a class of eigh- 
teen-year-olds who snub them unmercifully. What are they 
thinking about during the Sunday school hour? If we could get 
behind the giggling and the disrespect and the dumbness, we 
should find thoughts like this: ““What a bore religion is anyway. 
Mother won’t keep me in this Sunday school much longer.” 
Suppose we try to get their definite reaction. Give each one a 
slip of paper with two questions, ‘‘What is the worst thing in our 
Sunday school?” ‘How would you like to have it changed?” 
Let them write their answers and return the slips without sign- 
ing their names. When you read them, you will be ready to pray, 
“Lord, show me what to do.” 

Our second problem is this: To develop one or more real in- 
termediate workers. It may be Mrs. B., who is so unhappy about 
her class. Get her all the books she will read and all the new 
material she will try, and help her to know her job. Or it may be 
an intermediate secretary who will just count up these trouble- 
makers and arrange for them some activities that will make them 
feel the school is worth while. , Or it may be a superintendent 
who will study the intermediate. There are such in some of our 
small schools. One directs a school of twenty members. She 
does not have any separate department for her few intermediates, 
you may be sure. But she gives them a part in the service of 
worship and on committees for Children’s Day and for the local 
charity work. She makes them feel that it is their school and that 
its suecess depends on their loyalty. But can they do things as 
well as older people would do them? Will they read the service 
understandingly and impressively? Probably not. But are you 
sure the children are so much impressed with our fine reading 
after all? Perhaps they would rather:read themselves. And is 
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our goal to produce the best possible kind of a finished service or 
to teach our adolescents to participate in worship? 

Our third probiem is this: To size up the available material 
for intermediaies. Make a study of the courses you can find. 
Some of them were written for the old grading, four years of 
junior work, and so you will want the last year of junior instead 

- of first year intermediate. Test the courses you study by some 
such questions as these: Do they offer something new for this 
changing child you are to teach? Do they give him a chance to 
t lk himself and to work out things for himself? Do they have 
any practical bearing on his own life? The purpose of religious 
education is not to teach certain things that happened two 
thousand years ago, but to apply high ideals to things that are 
happening to-day. For the intermediate boy or girl, its pur- 
pose is not to establish an adult method of thinking and acting, 
nor merely to make preparation for a far-off future, but to show 
that boy or girl how to solve the problems of work and play, of 
adaptation to an unfamiliar world, of the doubts and fears that 
torment in this present hour. Will the material you are using 
meet these tests? If not, hunt for something different, or at 
least, a different method of using what you have. The perfect 
material has yet to be prepared. But if the teacher understands 
the characteristics of those he is teaching and how to adapt les- 
sons to their needs, he can do a good job with quite inferior ma- 
terial. 

To solve such problems is quite a chore. It means study and 
work and prayer and consecration. But if a teacher can be an 
influence for good in these years of change and unrest, if he can 
lead the young Bolshevist on into a loyalty to the new authority 
whose source is within, he has done about the biggest and finest 
thing it is given to a man or woman to accomplish. 

* * * 


“By THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM’ 
S. Laurine Freeman 


The other day a faded, half-forgotten snap-shot came to 
light. There is nothing remarkable about it. Taken some eight 
years ago, on a bright spring Sunday, it depicts fifteen lively 
Juniors—eight boys and seven girls of the common or garden 
variety—lined up on the church steps with their superintendent. 
It is not a simple matter to assemble a group like that when 
Sunday dinner is calling—the superintendent’s hat at a wild 
angle and a harried look around her eyes indicate that the mem- 
bers of the group occupied those positions but a fraction of a 
second, but “snapped” they were. Now the picture bears mute 
record of a lively and successful Junior Union, then and now the 
pride of the church of which it was an active part. 

The little picture is kaleidoscopic, and brings to mind many 
other pictures of earlier and later date. This is the story they 
tell of these Juniors and a few others who were not present when 
the snap-shot was made. 

In the fall of 1915, at a State Y. P. C. U. Convention, an- 
other Junior Union gave a demonstration meeting which roused 
in at least one of the Celegates who witnessed it a desire to or- 
ganize a similar group. At that time there was no opportunity 
for such an undertaking in her own church, but, nothing daunted, 
she went to a neighboring church which had the children but 
no one to lead them. 

This would-be superintendent was young and inexperienced, 
but she had a great love for children and some very happy mem- 
ories of her own Junior Union days. With high courage she 
gained permission to work in this neighbor church, and she 
gathered the boys and girls around her. 

It was a week-day Junior Union with all the advantages and 
disadvantages which that implies. The boys and girls, of course, 
were deeply appreciative of what was being done for them, and 
were models of youthful zeal and good manners? They were not! 
The poor little superintendent was driven to despair, sometimes 
to tears. But she loved those youngsters, and they loved her. 
Long afterward, when the group had passed into the care of 
another superintendent, a “resident’”’ one, “‘Miss Marion” was 
frequently quoted, in all sincerity, as final authority on many 


things. And there were many evidences that, in spite of all 
limitations, good seed had been sown and received into good 
ground. 

The Union, organized when the children were quite small— 
most of them eight-year-olds—was in the height of its activity 
during the weary days of the World War, indeed, the superin- 
tendent’s own “war service’”’ was devoted-to endeavors to main- 
tain for these eager young hearts and minds a sane, wholesome, 
friendly outlook upon life. That some measure of success was 
attained is manifested by the fact that children of German par- 
entage were among the most popular and active members 
throughout those trying years. . 

About this time, too, came a disaster that well nigh wrecked 
the local church and carried away about half the Sunday school, 
but the Juniors carried on and weathered the storm, drawing in 
new material from time to time. They held regular devotional, 
business and social meetings. They made use of the current 
mission study text books for Juniors. They made an “African 
Village’ and a “Japanese Village,’’ and gave exhibits of curios 
from other lands. They contributed to home and foreign mis- 
sions and to the home church. They purchased material for a 
sand table for the primary department of the Sunday school and 
it was built by one of their number. They gave a baptismal bowl 
to the church. They held candlelight services at Christmas 
time and observed Young People’s Day, taking the morning 
service when the church, for a time, was without a Senior Union. 
They gave a demonstration meeting at a state convention, simi- 
lar to the one which inspired the organization of their own group, 
and brought home the Junior “Faithfulness” Banner. They 
won it the two following years, when it became their permanent 
possession. It hangs upon the wall of the vestry where they 
meet now as a Senior Union, and is an incentive to the present 
Junior Union to do good work. They entertained children from 
a neighboring city, providing car-fares and lunch for them and 
giving them an opportunity to play in the fields such as some of 
them had never known. They had hikes on which big boys in 
matter of fact fashion lifted tiny girls over brooks and in other 
ways safeguarded them, while those same small girls learned not 
to spoil sport by fussing. “Sissies” received wholesome teasing, 
and good nature and fair play were honored. ‘ 

So much for the past. What of the present, now that these 
Juniors have come to manhood and womanhood? A roll call is 
interesting. 

Nearly all of the members still residing in town are active in 
church life. Seven are church members, the parents of two of 
them having joined when their children did. Several sing in the 
choir. One is studying pharmacy; another is a student in a 
college of chiropractic. Several others are taking continuation 
courses looking toward constructive and serviceable lines of life 
work. Two of the girls are Camp-fire Torch Bearers. Another 
is known throughout her church and neighborhood as “the 
friendliest soul you ever saw.”’ In her Junior Union days she was 
‘‘Alice” in ‘“‘Alice’s Housewarming in the House of Friendship,” 
a popular missionary education play. Recently, as president 
of the Senior Union, she wrote a charming letter to the new 
Junior group, speaking appreciatively of her own Junior days 
and welcoming them to the Y. P. C. U. fellowship. The Senior 
Union of which these Juniors are now a part is conspicuously 
friendly and democratic in its spirit. 

Largely through the co-operation of these ex-Juniors the 
church school has been won from its allegiance to the old time 
‘Sunday school concert”’ to the working out of worship programs 
and pageants along the best educational lines. They help to 
build as well as to present programs which are used later by 
schools and Unions in other places. The work begun with a few 
children is permeating the spirit of an entire church, making 
itself felt in constantly widening circles. 

As a “feeder for the Senior Union’”—the very least of its 
objects—as preparation for service in the Church of the Future, 
as a means of Christian nurture for boys and girls in their habit 
forming years, as a supplement to home and Sunday school 
training, this Junior Union is yielding a goodly harvest. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. HICKS REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that the letter of A. B. in the Leader of June 12 
deserves a brief answer. I shall not try to defend either myself 
or Mr. Barnes, nor shall I seek to apologize for the determinist 
position. I should, however, like to state the general position of 
determinism, not only because A. B.’s points are well taken 
but because many authors whose books I review agree with 
Mr. Barnes on this point and write from this presupposition. 

The modern scientific determinist is not a fatalist nor yet 
a predestinarian in the old sense. The fatalist, for example, says 
that man may struggle, may will to resist, but nevertheless his 
end is inescapably foreordained. The scientific determinist, on 
the other hand, simply says that every act of volition is itself the 
result of certain definite conditions. Hedenies the metaphysical 
idea of a mysterious entity, the will, which can cause without 
being caused. He includes man in the scheme of the universe, 
and declares that he is no more exempt from the law of cause and 
effect than any other part of it. 

Since a man’s conduct is the result of his own mental make- 
up together with the forces brought to bear on him, there is 
nothing inconsistent in Barnes’s saying that the social sciences 
can save civilization. What men do is determined by definite 
factors in the past and the present. Introduce a new factor and 
man acts in a new way. So in the case of criminals, society can 
exert pressure in this way or that and thus influence the ac- 
tivities of offenders or potential offenders. 

To a certain extent the determinist is inconsistent, for he 
always acts as if he were assuming that he had this mysterious 
and inexplicable entity known as free will. But the voluntarist 
is equally inconsistent, for a large part of the time he acts as if 
his fellow men did not possess this faculty. All of us recognize 
the extent to which a man’s conduct is influenced by his heredity 
and environment, and if we want to accomplish an important 
reform we usually go at it either by eugenic measures or by 
changing the environment. The determinist simply goes the 
whole way, saying that man’s conduct is not merely influenced 
but determined by these two factors. 

This exposition is none too clear, but I fear that it is the best 
I can do in the space. The determinist sees a given act as the 
result of a multiplicity of factors, and he argues that the only way 
to change an-act is to change one of the factors. In many re- 
spects his view is inconsistent, and his position is weakened by 
the fact that we still lack an adequate knowledge of some of the 
psychological elements in the problem. It is entirely wrong to 
say that the non-existence of free-will can ke proved. But de- 
terminism is held by large numbers of respectable scientists, 
psychologists, historians, and philosophers. Everett has a very 
good chapter on the subject in his ‘““Moral Vahies,’’ and Bertrand 
Russell offers a clear exposition in his “Philcsophy and the 
Scientific Method.” 

I realize that I have not answered all the difficulties raised 
by A. B.,nor have I tried te do so. I hope, however, that I have 
been able to present the determinist position in its broad out- 
lines. 

Granville Hicks. 


* * 


HAMMERING PARISHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like the letter in last week’s Leader by ‘‘A Reformed Church 
Worker.” Jam not reformed, but I soon shall be if our minister 
keeps cn hammering us. I never felt anything but sorrow at 
the prospect of giving up our parish. Now I could submit with 
good grace. Our minister acts like the one ‘““Reformed Church 
Worker”’ tells about. He seems to think he knows better about 
our finances than we do. He tells us to give up things like 
magazines we feel we ought to have in our home for their in- 
fluence on the children, and to put the money into the church. 


He gives us no credit for our sacrifices. He assails our most 
generous people when they don’t agree with him. Why don’t 
our theological schools put in a course on “‘Practical Psychology,” 
the kind we need in every-day life? Such a course ought to make 
men realize that neither butchers, nor automobile salesmen, nor 
ministers can do anything useful by scolding. I don’t argue for 
pussyfooting about our sins. Our minister ought to tell us 
about them frankly. But I do argue for his doing it kindly. 
And J serve notice that I will reform and quit church work if I 
have to work under the lash and have my best efforts sneered 
at. 


Unreformed. 
* * 


REPORT OF DEATH EXAGGERATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a letter from “the dead.” One of the first things I 
noticed in your issue of the Leader received to-day was your 
noticeable lettering over a letter of Mrs. Swasey’s to the effect 
that she is a widow. Though old, I am still living, and I trust 
as much so as any one well along in years could be, go to my office 
every day and have all the business to attend to that I want. 
This is simply a greeting to let you know that I have not yet 
passed over. 

John P. Swasey. 

Canton, Maine. 


Fellow editors, better than any others, will extend sympathy. 
They know how we feel. According to our view there was no 
member of Congress in his day so genuinely eloquent as Congress- 
man Swasey. Nor was there any Universalist more unselfish in 
giving his strength and talents to the church. Our people still 
speak of two or three notable addresses he made for us. Well, 
we give him our vote here or in the great beyond. There is no 
kind of apclogy we can make. All we can say, paraphrasing 
Mark Twain, is that our report of his death was grossly exag- 
gerated. 

The Editcr. 


* * 


DR. HALL IN RARE FORM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader of June 12, entitled, ‘“Why 
Build if Union Is Coming?” strikes me as sassy—-just naturally 
and unreasonably sassy. 

A “devoted Universalist layman” asks a perfectly rational 
question, and you tell him in effect that he is trying to “‘save 
his face,’’ and insinuate that he is getting ready to “duck and 
run,” and if so he would better duck while the ducking is good 
before you grab the snuffers and snuff him out. 

Now I submit that the question he asked his minister is a 
good one, and deserved gentler treatment. 

Take a case in point. I can think of a dozen such. Hereisa 
Universalist church which, if it will do its work as such work 
should be done, ought to have a parish house, which will cost a 
tidy bit of money and tax the resources of the congregation to 
the limit. Within pistol shot stands a Congregational church 
already in possession of a larger and better church and a parish 
house splendidly equipped and ready to serve the uses o* both 
congregations if united. Now why should the Universalist 
church proceed to build an expensive parish house if such union 
is shortly to take place? It would be a sheer waste of good money 
and good energy, which might be put to better uses. 

Sending for the snuffers does not answer your devoted lay- 
man’s problem. Better try again. 

TOBE 


We need spend no time on the question whether we failed 
to state the thing clearly or whether Dr. Hall failed to under- 
stand. 

We did not intend to ke sassy—Dr. Hall, of all men, ought to 
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be able to tell what is ‘sassy’ and what is not. We did not in- 
tend to club the devoted layman who asked the question. He 
rendered a service by asking it. But we tried to make clear 
the point that church union does not mean fewer churches, but 
more. Some churches may be closed up, but if that is the object 
then union would appeal to few of us. 

In the case mentioned in this letter, Dr. Hall assumes that 
it would be better for the two congregations to move into one 
church. That might be true and might not. Two Universalist 
churches, not far apart, might appeal to different kinds of people 
and be needed. So with the Congregational and the Universalist 
churches mentioned. If they did compete, one might move to a 
different section. Often they might unite, sell one plant and use 
the other. In that case if they settled down to live on the in- 
terest of their money without trying to do anything in the home 
mission field the union would mean little. 

Dr. Hall is quite right in assuming that there are cases where 
it would be foolish to build a new Universalist parish house if 
union is coming. Generally, however, in such a case, it would be 
foolish to build in that spot if union is not coming. If there is 
to be a union it ought to be a union not to save effort but to make 
a more effective machine through which to apply it. 

Until union comes we ought to apply all our energies toward 
strengthening the units needed for the union. 

Any question about changing them, expanding them, scrap- 
ping them, ought to be decided after statesmanlike study «f the 
community and its needs, with the determination to extend lib- 
eral principles and not from purely sectarian motives. 

The Editor. 


* * 


FIT FOR CRACKLING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following three headlines appeared one day, all on the 
front page and in adjacent columns of the Evening Bulletin, this 
city. Thought you might like to put them under “Crackling.’’ 

“Gibson Heads Arms Body.” 

(The man was ‘‘to lead American Delegation at Parley.’’) 
“Dogs Husband’s Kidnapers.”’ 

(She dogged them.) 
“Curtain Calls for Countess.” 

(The moral turpitude lady. It’s so long since I cut out the 
headings I can’t recall her name.) 

Let me say that “Crackling” is the best humor column I 
know. The rest of the paper is fine, too. 

Allan L. Rice. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


COOLIDGE BACKS UP DR. ADAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel that those good men and true who have objected so 
strenuously, both to the fine article in the Leader for May by Dr. 
Adams entitled ‘‘A Long Road to Peace,’’ and other editcrials 
and articles on the subject of compulsory military education, 
should read the inspiring address of President Coolidge given at 
the Memorial exercises at Arlington May 30, from which I 
quote a short section as follows: 


But while we put our trust not on force but on a 
reign of law and the administration of justice, yet we 
know that the maintenance of peace can not but to a 
large extent be dependent upon our sentiments and 
desires. In spite of all the treaties we may make and 
all the tribunals we may establish, unless we maintain 
a public opinion devoted to peace we can not escape the 
ravages of war. A determination to do right will be 
more effective than all our treaties and courts, all our 
armies and fleets. A peaceful people will have peace, 
but a warlike people can not escape war. 

Peace has an economic foundation to which too little 
attention has been given. No student can doubt that it 
was to a large extent the economic condition of Europe 


that drove those overburdened countries headlong into 
the World War. They were engaged in maintaining 
competitive armaments. If one country laid the keel 
of one warship, some other country considered it neces- 
sary to lay the keel of two warships. If one country 
enrolled a regiment, some other country enrolled three 
regiments. Whole peoples were armed and drilled and 
trained to the detriment of their industrial 1fe, and 
charged and taxed and assessed until the burden could 
no longer be borne. Nations cracked under the load and 
sought relief from the intolerable pressure by pillaging 
each other. = 

J. Albert Robinson. 
Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


MUST TRY TO SEE ALL SIDES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was glad to see the item in the last Leader headed ‘“‘Who 
Wants This?” It is evident there has been a change in policy 
relative to printing such articles. 

A few years ago I had a very worthy case that I wanted to 
bring before the readers of the then Universalist Leader, but was 
informed it was not the policy to publish such items. 

I am glad that the publishers now take a somewhat dif- 
ferent view of the matter, for I believe that this is a move in the 
right direction. 

Arthur M, Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


OUR BOOKKEEPER FROM 1881 TO 1913 


The article on the Old Homes of the Publishing House 
brought the following letter to Mr. Polk from the bookkeeper 
who served the House from 1881 to 1913: 


Thanks for the copy of the Leader you sent me—-which set 
my thoughts running back for a number of years. Of course I 
could not recall any of the Cornhill home of the Universalist 
Publishing House, as its home was already at 16 Bromfield St. 
when I became acquainted with it. I could, however, follow 
on there for quite a number of years. The article was very well 
written, and I read it with a great deal of interest, and, as I men- 
tioned, it brought back very many remembrances to me. For 
one thing I recall how we all used, when we wanted to save time, 
to slip from Bromfield St. down through the alley, past Spooner’s 
to Marston’s. And don’t I well remember moving to West St., 
then to Boylston! What changes have come as the years have 
passed! When I occasionally see a copy of the Leader in these 
days there are so many new names of ministers and others that 
I realize I have been gone from the Publishing House for thirteen 
years—-time enough for the young people to get into active serv- 
ice. 

I was so sorry not to see Mr. Tenney last summer—-but 
although we planned for it, the rain prevented. I hope some 
time when I am at West Brookfield I may go to Southbridge— 
it’s only twenty-five miles away I think—and I would certainly 
enjoy seeing Mr. Tenney. 

Marion F. Ray. 


* * 


ONE OF OUR VETERAN CO-LABORERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My hand is utterly useless, so my good sister writes for me. 

I love the Leader, and anticipate its coming every week. 

I enjoyed the Cruising article of last week, in which you 
spoke of the people I knew sixty odd years ago, when I worked 
at 37 Cornhill as a printer. 

Dr. Miner was my pastor as long as he lived. He believed in 
the miracles, as I do. 

I hope to have the Leader in the Great Beyond. 

Excuse me, I am getting garrulous. 

Sarah A, Pendleton. 

Franklin Park, June 11, 1926. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
History and Literature of Christianity 
By Pierre de Labriolle. Alfred A. Knopf. 

$7.50. 

“The History and Literature of Chris- 
tianity’’ is the fifth volume in the series 
called “The History of Civilization,”’ 
which, the plan is, will eventually include 
some two hundred volumes by French, 
English and American scholars. The 
series, aS ambitious an undertaking as the 
publishing world has ever seen, has as its 
nucleus the French series, ‘“The Evolution 
of Humanity,” to which other volumes 
will be added under the editorship of C. K, 
Ogden. The editor of the American con- 
tributions is Harry Elmer Barnes. So 
far as the publication on this side of the 
Atlantic is concerned, the undertaking is 
further evidence of the public spirit of 
Alfred Knopf. 

M. de Labriolle’s book is naturally in- 
tended for scholars, but it makes a val- 
uable addition to the library of any one 
who is interested in church history. Es- 
sentially it represents a new point cf 
view, for it discusses the contributions of 
the church fathers as literature, com- 
paring their writings with the Latin classics. 
Its scope is far-reaching, however, tak- 
i-g into consideration the social tencencies 
and theological controversies of the period 
and devoting considerable space to the 
personalities of the writers discussed. The 
period which M. de Labriolle has chosen, 
that lying ketween Tertullian and Boe- 
thius, covers the Cevelopment of ecclesias- 
tical literature from the time when the 
fathers first began to write in Latin, break- 
ing away from the traditional use of Greek, 
to the time when, uncer the influence of 
Boethius and Isidore of Seville, the tend- 
encies which shared the Middle Ages 
became dominant. 

M. de Labriolle kegins with a general 
survey of the literary tendencies of the era. 
Secular literature had hecome dilettante, 
and it was so closely identified with pagan 
ideals that many Christians eschewed it 
altogether. This imperiled the continuity 
of literary tradition. But gradually the 
authors of the period came back to the 
middle of the road, arguing that it was 
legitimate to study the classics in order 
to draw from them new weapons in the 
presentation of Christian truth. This 
compromise brought a new seriousness to 
Latin literature, gave a greater range to 
Christian thought, and preserved a great 
tradition. 

The men who contributed to this lit- 
erature were many of them extraordinarily 
interesting. There is Tertullian, who was 
always the lawyer, Ambrose, who became 
a bishop against his will, Jerome, whose 
translation of the Bible, heartily opposed 
in his day, became the accepted medium 
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of the church. Lesser known figures also 
arouse our interest: Paulinus, who gave 
up great wealth and who wrote his ser- 
mons in verse; Salvianus, who praised the 
barbarians and condemned the Romans; 
Paula, who wrote a eulogy of life in the 
Holy Land. And, greatest of all, there is 
Augustine, probably the dominating figure 
in the whole range of Christian theology. 
Sometime somebody will write about 
the church fathers in the manner of the 
new biography, and a most interesting 
book it will make. 

In the men of whom Labriolle writes 
it is impossible not to take an interest, 
but their lives have been described many 
times in the various histories of the 
chureh. Labriolle’s unique contribution 
is his thorough discussion of the writings 
of the period. Here he shows an alert 
mind, a thorough familiarity with the 
important events of these important cen- 
turies, and an adequate acquaintance with 
the Latin classics. He is compelled by his 
subject matter to be jerky, and on the 
whole his style leaves something to be 
desired. Perhaps the translator is the 
guilty person, for there are some sentences 
which can not be parsed and others which 
refuse to make sense. Difficulties in style 
and deficiencies in translation, however, 
should not discourage the reader. 


* co 
Thobbing 
By Henshaw Ward. The Bobbs-Merrill 


Company. $3.50. 

“When a person THinks without curios- 
ity, has an Opinion because he likes it, 
Believes what is handy—then he THOBS.” 
Thus Eenshaw Ward, who wrote ‘‘Evolu- 
tion for John Doe,” explains the origin 
and meaning of the word which he has 
concocted. Like Don Quixote, he tilts at 
windmills, but his grudge against them is 
based on the fact that the hot air passing: 
through them turns no machinery. He 
contends that ‘‘creative intellect” can get 
us nowhere, that reason alone contributes 
nothing to human progress, that if we had 
to depend on intellect we should still be 
cherishing all the superstitions of the sav- 
age, whose reasoning powers were quite as 
It is observation, says 
Mr. Ward, that has brought every advance. 
“The intellect discovers error and treas- 
ures it. The eye discovers all the truth 
that later ages will endorse.”’ 

The “creative intellects” believe what 
they want to believe, build up elaborate 
structures on untested and frequently 
unrecognized assumptions, babble grand- 
iosely on matters beyond human compre- 
hension, and defend their opinions lustily 
without a semblance of true curiosity or 
eagerness for truth. Bang, bang, goes Mr, 
Ward’s trusty rifle, and one by one the 
great minds bite the dust. With impartial 
joy he side-swipes at Plato, Freud, John 
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Dewey, Harry Fosdick, Upton Sinclair, 
and scores of others. Religion, morality, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, educa- 
tion, law, and many other noble branches of 
human thought, furnish Mr. Ward with his 
pictures of thobbery. And on the other 
side of the gallery he hangs one picture, 
that of the scientist, who depends pri- 
marily on what he observes, who uses his 
intellect in the service of observation, and 
who advances opinions only that they 
may be tested. : 

Of course scientists sometimes thob. 
Even Mr. Ward thobs; he catches himself 
at it occasionally and has a good laugh 
over it; sometimes we catch him and we 
have the laugh. But the book does just 
what it starts out to do. It makes us 
realize what thobbing is, and forces us to 
look for it in our cwn mental processes. 
It leads to complete distrust of the human 
mind when unchecked by facts. It holds 
out, despite all Ward can do, a glorious 
thobbing picture of a better, thobless 
planet. Incidentally it is the gayest 
reading since Clarence Day, to whom it 
is dedicated, wrote ‘This Simian World.” 

* * 
The Melting-Pot Mistake 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. Little, Brown 
and Company. $2.50. 

Although Dr. Fairchild has compara- 
tively little that is new to contribute to 
the discussion of the immigration prob- 
lem, he has at least succeeded in writing a 
succinct, interesting, and fair-minded book 
on the subject. With his major thesis, 
namely, that immigration should be closely 
limited, we are in essential agreement. 
He shows conclusively that it is with dif- 
ficulty, if at all, that the immigrant can 
conform to American standards. He also 
points out that the problem is not so much 
a problem of conflicting races as it is a 
problem of dissimilar nationalities. No- 
where does he assume that one race is 
superior to another or that one national- 
ity is better than other nationalities. All 
he says is that nationalities differ, that 
diversity yields very slowly to unity, and 
that unity is essential to the welfare of the 
United States. 

Our criticism of Dr. Fairchild’s thesis 
centers on the fact that he over-emphasizes 
the need for unity. We are in agreement 
with Dr. Eliot and others who hold that a 
moderate amount of diversity in custom 
and outlook may be a good thing. More- 
over, the American standards of which 
Fairchild speaks are by no means so fixed 
and so generally held as he assumes. 
America is still in the making, and there 
is room for the immigrant’s contribution. 
The whole trouble in the past has been 
that the number of immigrants was so 
great that they could not adapt themselves 
to our ways of life nor could we appreciate 

(Continued on page 29) 
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KNOWING OUR NEIGHBORS 


Recently one of our Y. P. C. U. lead- 
ers discovered that some other young 
people’s organizations have far out- 
stripped our own in an important line 
of work, and made this comment: “It’s 
up to us to know what progress others 
are making in similar work. Why didn’t 
we?” One answer to that question is that 
too few of our members attend the inter- 

_ denominational conferences, where they 
might meet representatives of other 
young people’s groups and share in their 
splendid give and take. At the Missionary 
Education Conferences, for instance, there 
are classes in young people’s work which 
present the most up-to-date educational 
methods under the leadership of skilled 
teachers who have combed the literature of 
all denominations in order to present the 
best. Unioners have much to give and to 
receive through participation in such a 
class. 


The Juniors Lead the Way 


Last year the General Superintendent 
of Junior Unions secured the services of an 
expert teacher in Universalist and Inter- 
denominational Conferences to prepare 
an “Expression Work Book for Junior 
Unions’’ which should correlate all the 
Junior activities, devotional, missionary, 
social and recreational. This book has 
been widely used throughout the year, 
not only by the Junior Unions but also 
by church school workers. Now the 
Senior Unions are to have, instead of the 
old time “topic booklet,’ a larger booklet 
outlining Union topics and plans for the 
year and correlating all departments. 
While not so complete as the Juniors’ 
book—and indeed, for Seniors, it does not 
need to be—it is a step in the right di- 
rection and should make for greater ef- 
ficiency all along the line. 


Being Good Neighbors to the Children 


The summer time offers splendid op- 
portunities for Unioners to put into prac- 
tise their theories and ideals for commun- 
ity betterment, through work for the 
children, and many of them are planning 
to do so. 

At the Fresh Air Camp at the Clara 
Barton Homestead little girls will be made 
comfortable and happy by means of the 
“Kiddie Kits” provided by various Unions 
and Clara Barton Guilds. Members of 
Unions and Guilds will help to care for 
the little guests and will have “Big-Sister- 
ing” opportunities that are unsurpassed. 
Little girls who were entertained in simi- 
lar camps a few years ago are themselves 
leaders of young people to-day, largely 
because of what was given to them through 
camp life and the friendliness of the young 
women whom they met there. 

Still another opportunity comes through 


the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. As 
paid directors, if adequately prepared, 
or as volunteer helpers, Unioners can put 
to work almost any talent that they may 
possess and through their work may de- 
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velop new talents—-particularly the talent 
for sympathy and friendliness. Country 
or city, rich or poor, there is not a com- 
munity whose children would not be in- 
finitely helped by the services of a good 
Daily Vacation Bible School. There is 
not a church that would not strengthen its 
life by putting its plant and some of its 
workers at the service of this enterprise. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON DAY AT THE 
BIRTHPLACE 


New England has been chary of warmth 
and sunshine this spring, but Flag Day— 
June 14—was all that could be desired for 
the gathering at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. 

Worcester demonstrated that it is the 
“heart of the Commonwealth,”’ since cars 
and buses arrived from all parts of the 
compass at North Oxford, its near neigh- 
bor. About two hundred members of 
Mission Circles were in attendance. 

At noon the beautiful flag presented to 
the Birthplace by Mr. Louis Annin Ames 
of New York was dedicated. Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Hunt of Worcester gave the ad- 
dress. Mrs. J. Harry Holden recited 
the poem “Old Glory.” Mrs. Lucy P. 
Knight of Oxford brought greetings and 
congratulations from the townswomen. 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy of North Attle- 
boro, chairman of House and Grounds 
Committee, spoke of the progress already 
made and told of the welfare work soon 
to ke established. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres of Brookline. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley led the group 
in patriotic songs throughout the program, 

There were happy groups indoors and 
out, lunching, chatting, inspecting the 
house, the sales tables, and the plans for 
the summer camp. 

From Maine to Michigan came articles 
for the sale, and to all generous contribu- 
tors the committee in charge sends thanks 
and appreciation. 

One guest said: “I was here five years 
ago when the house was dedicated. It is 
hard-to believe that all this has been ac- 
complished in so short a time.’’ 

Confidently it is hoped that these same 
words may apply to the humanitarian 
work in another five years. 

* * 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Although nearly a month has passed 
since this meeting, none of the interest 
will be lost when reading the account of 
this splendid gathering in the Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket, May 26. 

Mrs. Myron C. Fish, president of the 
Society, presided during the entire pro- 
gram. The morning session was devoted 


to the reading of reports by the various 
committees, all of which showed progress. 
Rhode Island may well be proud of the 
report of the treasurer showing all quotas 
paid, and the pledge to the Southern Build- 
ing Fund of $100. 

Six Mission Circles and two Clara Bar- 
ton Guilds were represented. Rhode. Is- 
land is a small state numerically, but in loy- 


-alty and progressiveness it measures up 


in every way to our largest states. 

The principal address of the afternoon 
session was given by Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
office secretary of the W. N. M. A., who 
briefly outlined all of the work now being 
carried on by the organization, touching 
specifically on the fine opportunities 
offered by denominational and interdenom- 
national summer institutes and camps. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish of Pawtucket, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Henry I. Cushman of Provi- 
dence, first vice-president; Mrs. Walter 
Redfern of Woonsocket, second-vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Simon Lapham of Providence, 
secretary; Mrs. Henry Stone of Barring- 
ton, treasurer. 

* * 
I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any 
day. 
I’d rather one would walk with me than 
merely tell the way. 


The eye’s a better pupil and more willing 
than the ear. 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s 
always clear. 


The best of all the preachers are the men 
who live their creeds, 

For to see good put in action is what 
everybody needs. 


I soon can learn to do it, if you’ll let me 
see it done, 

I can watch your hands in action, but your 
tongue too fast may run. 


The lectures you deliver may be very wise 
and true, 

But I’d rather get my lessons by observing 
what you do 


I may not understand the high advice you 
give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you 
act and how you live. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

June 27-July 3. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 27-July 3. 

(Southern Institute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 

June 27-July 3. Provincetown, Mass., 

and Headquarters. 


* * 


HOW TO GO AND WHERE TO STAY 


For routes and rates to Philadelphia, 
consult your local railroad agents. It 
will be possible for you to secure a certif- 
icate entitling you to return at half fare 
if two hundred and fifty such certificates 
are passed in. We can not in fairness ad- 
vise our friends to forego any other con- 
cessions in the faint hope that, in this 
age of automobiles and flying machines, 
a quarter of a thousand of our attendants 
will travel by railroad. 

For accommodations write at once to 
Mr. Andrew J. Weakley, 333 Woodlawn 
Ave., Glenside, Penna. Give him all 
possible particulars in regard to your 
arrival, your departure and your needs 
while in Philadelphia. He is a highly 
competent and obliging gentleman, and 
he will do his best for you. Do not delay, 
for Philadelphia is crowded. 


* * 


NORTHFIELD 


I am very glad to report definite results 
in our church school as the result of North- 
field Conferences. Two years ago four 
of our people went to the Educational 
Conference—two of them our young people. 
They brought back an account of such a 
wonderful experience that we worked up 
a delegation of ten—seven of the ’teen 
age—for last year. Of these seven, six are 
regular and faithful teachers in the Pri- 
mary, Beginners, and Junior Departments, 
and the seventh is a substitute. The three 
adults are officers or teachers in the school. 
All had their vision widened, and their 
knowledge increased, besides having a 
wonderful vacation. An interest in re- 
ligious education has been quickened, so 
that we secured an amendment to our 
church by-laws, and the election of a 
committee on religious education as one 
of the regular standing committees of the 
church. 


Vacation. 


Camp Hill, Ala. 


J. A. Cushman, 
Superintendent of Tatnuck Congregational 
Church School, Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 


By Murial Anne Striebert, assistant 
professor of Biblical history, Wellesley 
College. The Macmillan Company. 
This is a book on methods of teaching 

the modern view of the Bible. It as- 

sumes the results of historical study of 
the Bible and addresses itself only to the 
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MR. LEVON NAZARETH 3 
ZENIAN Re 

This gentleman organized, at * 
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* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
~ 4 
* 
* 
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* 
* Aintab, Turkey, the first Sunday 
* school in the Armenian National * 
* Church. Through the influence of * 
* Dr. Raffety, Baptist, Dr. Lein- * 
* bach, Reformed Churchman, and * 
* Dr. Huntley, Universalist, he came * 
* to this country to prepare for life * 
* service among the young people of * 
* his own blood. = 
3 Mr. Zenian has taken degrees at * 
* Temple College and Boston Uni- * 
* versity and expects to return to the * 
* Near East in the not-distant fu- * 
* ture. He will speak at our Phila- * 
* delphia convention on problems of * 
* his people. Mrs. Galer says that he * 
* was one of the stars of the World * 
* Convention at Birmingham. Z 
* * 
* * 
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problem of adapting the results to the 
teaching of the young. It grew out of 
Professor Streibert’s experience as a 
teacher of Biblical history and religious 
education at Wellesley College. Through 
that experience she has discovered “‘the 
harm that results from the fact that so 
large a majority of our children are grow- 
ing up with a conception of the Bible 
which makes a vital religion in this twen- 
tieth century difficult for them to attain; 
and the confusion that exists in the minds 
of ministers, parents, and teachers con- 
cerning ways and means of adapting the 
results of modern historical study of the 
Bible in work with children and young 
people.”” Hence the book. 

The author’s theory is that, with young 
children, great care should be used in the 
selection of parts of the Bible to be used. 
The stories should be told, not read, and 
in such fashion as to preserve the intellec- 
tual integrity of the story-teller and pro- 
tect the child from misapprehension. The 
teacher must always be ready, even with 
very young children, for unexpected ques- 
tions. “Is it really true?” “Could that 


really happen?’ He must think out his 
own position and be ready to answer. 

With older children, say from the junior 
age on, certain principles of interpretation 
may he established, such es the difference 
between legend and history; the antithesis 
“true to fact” versus: “‘true to truth;” the 
pre-scientific attitude of Bible writers. 
Entire frankness should characterize the 
teaching. The chief aim must be to get 
the children to think for themselves, and 
come to believe not what is true to us, but 
what is true to them. Many illustrations 
show the bearing of these principles on 
specific lessons. 

The special difficulties of the teaching 
problems of the New Testament are recog- 
nized and met with great skill. The mira- 
cles of Jesus, the infancy stories, the resur- 
rection narratives, have each a chapter. 
Their careful reading will help the teacher 
to think clearly and to work out his own 
teaching problems. 

The last chapter, ‘‘Firm Foundations,”’ 
raises the question, ‘Is it possible to give 
young people a sense of security in religion 
without basing it on the older view of an 
infallible Bible?” The teacher who has 
asked that question of himself, who has 
feared to permit free discussion lest faith 
be destroyed, will be greatly helped by a 
careful study of this book. It is strongly 
recommended to our thoughtful teachers. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Hats off to Miss Francelia Colby, who 
has completed forty years as the faithful 
secretary of the St. Paul’s Sunday school! 
Is this record equaled elsewhere in our 
denomination? Miss Colby remembers 
when Charles L. Hutchinson, a bashful 
youth of eighteen years, was installed as 


superintendent, and she could write a” 


large volume of most fascinating reminis- 
cences. Dr. Brigham on a recent Sunday, 
with gracious and witty words, presented 
to her, in behalf of the school, a “‘leather 
medal,’’ which proved to be a beautiful 
traveling bag ‘‘with all the fixings.” 


Rev. Harry M. Wright, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, writes a glowing letter expressing 
his gratitude for the help rendered by 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle during the eight 
days that she served in his parish. He 
declares that she more than justified all 
the recommendations that had preceded 
her. 


Miss Cora Stanwood Cobb, a grand- 
daughter of Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, and the 
author of ‘“‘“God’s Wonder World” in the 


~ Beacon Series, is now a resident of Cam- 


bridge and a member of our First Church. 
She recently gave to the children a most 
delightful and informing talk on nature 
study. < 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk has been elected 
president of the Danvers (Mass.) Federa- 
tion of Churches. 


Rev. “Armon Cheek, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Mason, Ohio, has 
an article in a recent issue of the Inde- 
pendent Agent and Salesman Magazine 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dr. Fischer of New Haven called at 
Headquarters recently. He attended Class 
Day at Tufts and the reunion of the class 
of 1896. 


Rev. Wm. J. Taylor of Wausau, Wis., 
received the degree of D. D. at the recent 
Commencement at Tufts College. Dr. 
Taylor has sailed for a trip to the Holy 
Land and Egypt. 


Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was at Universalist 
Headquarters June 18. Dr. Sweetser was 
in Boston attending the Commencement 
exercises of Tufts College, from which he 
graduated with the class of 1866, just sixty 
years ago. He seems as vigorous and as 
active as ever. 


Rey. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville 
has been elected a trustee of the Publish- 
ing House for three years, to represent the 
Rhode Island State Convention. 


Dean Lee 8S. McCollester, of Tufts 
College, spoke for the Universalists at the 
59th annual meeting of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference of Congregationalists, 
held at Hingham, Mass., June 16, where 
representatives of Congregationalists and 
Unitarians also discussed the subject, 
“The Approach to Church Unity.”’ Dean 
McCollester emphasized the work of the 
true liberal in the religious life of to-day, 
and the need that the three free churches 
work more co-operatively. 


Dr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Tilden, of 
Galesburg, Ill., and Rev. H. L. Crump- 
ton, of Brewton, Ala., are among the 
delegates at the National Convention of 
the Rotary Club in Denver, Col. 


Prof. Daniel Evans of the Theological 
School in Harvard University is spending 
the summer lecturing in the Chicago 
Divinity School. His address is the Quad- 
rangle Club, Chicago University. 


Mr. Arthur E. Mason, treasurer of the 
Universalist Publishing House, with Mrs. 
Mason, has just returned from a brief 
automobile trip to the valley of Virginia, 
visiting historic battlefields and returning 
by way of Charlottesville and Washington. 

Mrs. Dwight A. Ball, who has been 
chosen as successor to her late husband, 
Rey. Dwight A. Ball, as pastor of the 
Winter Hill Church, will spend part of 


and Interests 


the summer at the Summer School at 
Northfield, Mass. 


Miss Mary D. Dodge, daughter of Dr. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge, and Mrs. F. B. 
Baury of Montclair, N. J., were at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters on June 19. 


Maine 


Kingfield—Rev. J. P. Marvin, pastor. 
Children’s day was observed June 13. 
The exercises by the children under the 
direction of Mrs. Marvin were appropriate 
and interesting. Our pastor gave a timely 
and instructive talk to the parents regard- 
ing their duties and responsibilities to their 
children. Sixteen children were chris- 
tened, most of them in our Sunday school. 
Some, however, from out of town came 
quite a distance, that their children 
might be christened in a Universalist 
church. The church was decorated with 
apple blossoms and tulips, which were 
procured and arranged by Mrs. Myra 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Katherine Porter, 
Our church and Sunday school will not be 
in session during July, as our pastor and 
his wife take their vacation at that time. 
It is expected that preaching services and 
Sunday school will be resumed the first 
Sunday in August. Some time in that 
month we shall have our annual picnic 
for our Sunday school, and we hope to have 
visitation day. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. May 1 the church school held a 
May Party in the evening which was much 
enjoyed by the children. On the first 
Sunday in May the Odd Fellow and Re- 
bekah Lodges of Acton were guests at 
the morning service. Mothers’ Day was 
observed by a sermon befitting the day. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle has recently held 
two suppers—one a May entertainment 
and supper with musical features and an 
illustrated lecture entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
Western Parks’’ delivered by the pastor, 
the other the annual Sunshine Social and 
supper when the members opened the bags, 
some revealing 316 days when the sun 
shone. This is an informal party, the 
members always furnishing the entertain- 
ment. May 23 was observed as Memorial 
Sunday with Isaac Davis Post G. A. R., 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, Edward B. 
Quimby Post American Legion, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Spanish War Veterans, Boy 
and Girl Seouts and all other patriotic 
organizations, together with the South 
Acton Congregational church, as guests. 
The service was conducted jointly by the 
pastors, Mr. Torsleff delivering the ser- 
mon. The Mission Circle held an enjoy- 
able afternoon at the home of one of its 
members, Mrs. Rolfe Bradbury, in North 
Acton late in May. The congregation was 


addressed during the sermon period on 
June 13 by Mr. A. M. Papadopoulos, a 
native of Tarsus (Cilica). 

Franklin.—-Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
attended a recent service, the pastor 
preaching on ‘““The Magic of the Past.” 
He also delivered the address to the 
graduating class of the local high school 
on “Ships That Never, Went to Sea.” 
Dr. Marvin represented his class with a 
speech on Alumni Day at Tufts. He was 
obliged to decline an invitation to address 
the graduates of the Winchendon high 
school. President Ogilby of Trinity Col- 
lege gave the baccalaureate sermon to the 
seniors of Dean Academy. Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale Divinity School was the 
Commencement speaker. Dr. Marvin 
presented the diplomas. This year marks 
the thirtieth of the service of Mr. Peirce 
as principal of Dean. 

Weymouth.— Children’s Sunday was @ 
day tc be remembered by all who love the 
old church. The decorations by the 
sexton, Mr. Williams, were beautiful, so 
good that a picture was taken of them 
after the service. The exercises, under the 


“lead of Mr. Everett McIntosh, the su- 


perintendent, were by the children of the 
school and were in keeping with the decora- 
tions—every one good. Five children 
were christened at the close of the service. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Children’s Day, which has been an annual 
feature in our church since 1856, was fit- 
tingly observed, June 13, by a pageant 
presented by the children of-our school, 
under the direction of a committee of our 
teachers, with the assistance of Miss Joy 
Higgins of the Community Service, Bos- 
ton, and the pastor, who wrote the story. 
The pageant was in seven parts, picturing 
the part that childhood has played in the 
advance of civilization. The Cradle Roll 
was represented by the picture, ‘“‘The Ma- 
donna and Child,’’ formed on the plat- 
form while the choir sang “‘Mary’s Cradle 
Song.” The second step in child life 
was represented in the christening of five 
little children by the pastor. The impor- 
tance of children in Bible days was pic- 
tured by the entrance of Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel and David to appropriate Scrip- 
ture reading and song. Little children 
coming upon the platform and dropping 
their pennies portrayed the church school 
of to-day, while other children bringing 
their flowers to the cross pictured the faith 
of childhood. Faith that has blossomed 
into loving service in the Master’s spirit 
was pictured by the Mission children in 
their costumes of many lands. Japanese 
girls represented our Japan work and 
little black boys Dr. Jordan’s school in the 
South. The final picture was of Jesus 
blessing little children, which, with the 
entrance of the apostles and the Holy 
Grail, taught the infinite value that Jesus 
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placed upon little children. A large num- 
ber witnessed the efforts of the children. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids—Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor. Twenty new members were 
received into the church June 6, and there 
were five christenings on June 13. This 
makes thirty-six new members received 
into the Grand Rapids Church, all adults, 
since the church was reopened on March 1. 
Our congregations have more than doubled, 
new faces being seen each Sunday. 

Coneord.—-Rev. William Couden, who 
begins his pastorate at the First Church, 
Providence, R. I., June 30, has been very 
busy during the last days of his work in 
the parishes of Concord and Horton, not 
to mention his friendly interest in the old 
church at Liberty. In addition to his 
Easter accessions to the church, which 
have not been reported and which con- 
sisted of five at Concord and one at Hor- 
ton and the christening of one child, he 
has received into the Concord church 
eleven, into the Horton church three, and 
at Liberty one, and has christened five 
children at Concord, nine at Horton, and 
five at Liberty. During Mr. Couden’s 
pastorate in this field, which began in 
September, 1919, he has received 220 per- 
sons into church membership, baptized 
250 children and adults, officiated at 252 
funerals, and sixty-nine weddings. The 
annual meeting of the Concord parish 
was held on the lovely lawn of Mr. Cou- 
cen’s home on June 5. Over 150 perscns 
were present and partook of a bountiful 
supper. Reports showed a fine balance 
in every treasury. And a splendid corps 
of officers was elected to carry on. At the 
service the next morning the beautiful 
new lights, given by Abram K. Tucker, 
were dedicated by the congregation. Mr. 
Couden has preached two baccalaureate 
sermons for high school classes this season. 
The Masonic Lodge attended service in a 
body in our church one Sunday morning. 
The Presbyterian pastor and people came 
over in a body another Sunday morning as 
a surprise to us all, and the friendly ges- 
ture was greatly appreciated. Mr. Cou- 
den was the Memorial Day orator in Con- 
cord and also in Parma this year. And 
he has been favored on his departure for 
his new field with gifts from his parishes, 
from. the Liberty parish, and from the 
Masonic Lodge. While all regret Mr. Cou- 
den’s departure from us, we wish him 
Godspeed in his new field. And we are 
eager to call a new pastor at once, as soon 
as Dr. Lowe finds the right man for us, 
that no break in our services may occur. 


New Hampshire 


Marlboro. Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. Mr. Washburn spoke briefly as tc 
the terms of interdenominational co-op- 
eration, at the annual meeting of the Con- 
gregationalists of Cheshire County held 
at East Alstead recently. On June 12 he 
carried an automobile load of Pioneers to 


the annual field day of that organization 
at Concord. Charles L. Ingalls of this 
church was awarded, at that time, a mas- 
ter medal for perfection of conduct dur- 
ing a three-year test period, he teing one 
of five who have won this among about two 
thousand members in New Hampshire. 
On Children’s Sunday the girls in Mr. 
Washburn’s Sunday schocl class supervised 
a program for the morning service, con- 
sisting of songs and recitations by the 
younger members of the school. Nine 
children were christened. The Ladies’ 
Circle held a parish supper, followed by 
an experience meeting, during which its 
members told how they earned a dollar 
for the church, on June 16. 


New York 


Richfield Springs.—-The . first service 
to be held in this church in many years 
was conducted on the evening of May 30. 
Rev. Seth Brooks of Little Falls was the 
preacher. Mr. Brooks is to continue sery- 
ices in the church during the summer. 
Following a recent visit from the State 
Superintendent and Mr. Brooks, the 
church had been cleaned and put in order 
for the service. A congregation of seventy- 
five was present at this first service, sixty- 
five from Richfield Springs and ten from 
the Little Falls parish. Mr. Brooks was 
assisted in the service by Mrs. Brooks, 
who played the organ and conducted the 
singing. The people who came to the 
service were delighted and many expres- 
sions of appreciation were received as to 
the fine sermon. It will be of interest to 
all Universalists in New York State to 
know that such a good beginning has 
been made in the reopening of this old 
historic church. 

Little Falls—-Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On June 13 the church was filled 
to see a beautiful Children’s day service. 
Two babies were christened and one mem- 
ber of the Sunday school joined the church. 
On June 20. Mr. Brooks preached the 
high school baccalaureate sermon. Every 
branch of our work shows real growth and 
development. The most encouraging 
th'ng of all is the number of new people 
who are attended and supporting our 
church. On May 3 our church lost in the 
death of Mr. William Watts a loyal Uni- 


versalist, a generous supporter, and a 


Christian gentleman. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
Children’s day was a success at Kins- 
ton. The program sent out by the Asso 
ciation was given under the direction of 
Mrs. Wood, assisted by Mrs. Langston 
and Mrs. J. R. Sutton. At the close of 
the program, two children of the school 
were received into the membership of the 
church. Mr. Wood, taking the story of 
Zaccheus for a brief address, stressed the 
necessity of sincerity and benevolence in 
every walk of life, particularly as applying 
to membership in the church. 


Rhode Island 

Harrisville-—-Rey. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Children’s day was observed 
Sunday, July 18, with a fine program and 
a large attendance. The church was 
decorated by the floral committee for 
June, Mrs. Henry Helm and Miss Marion 
Mowry. The speaker at the regular 
preaching service was Mr. Leroy C. Perry 
of Providence, a full blecded Indian, who 
speaks five languages. His subject was 
“The New England Indian.” Mr. Perry 
is tenth in line of descent from King Philip, 
son of Massasoit, Wampanoag chief, and 
is known as Chief Ousa Mekin (Yellow 
Feather). He appeared in native ccstume 
and during the course of his address talked 
in the five languages which he has mas- 
tered. Preceding the regular service the 
pastor christened five children. Following 
the regular service the annual Children’s 
day concert was given. Thursday eve- 
ning, June 17, under the direction of the 
Onward and Upward Class, the Universal- 
ist Players of Woonsocket gave the three 
act drama ‘‘Heart’s Desire,’ which they 
presented recently in Woonsocket. The 
Onward and Upward Class presented the 
drama, “And Home Came Ted,” at the 
Woonsocket church June 8 and arranged 
for the Woonsocket players to give their 
drama in Memorial Hall this week. Fri- 
day evening, June 18, the members of the 
Onward and Upward Class will give 
“And Home Came Ted” at Primrose for 
the benefit of the Grange. The Ladies’ 
Aid held a good sale Friday afternoon, June 
18, at the home of Mrs. Henry Schwartz. 
A representative of a Boston clock maker’s 
concern has been here to see what is neces- 
sary to put the tower clock on the Uni- 
versalist church in working order. 


Wisconsin 

Racine.—Rey. L. R. Robinson, pastor. 
Children’s day in our church was a de- 
light to every one. Seven were christened, 
and two adults united with the church. 
The children of the Sunday school gave a 
program of recitations, songs and musical 
numbers, and a large audience was pres- 
ent. Mothers’ Day was observed, and Mrs. 
Vallentyne, president of- the Woman’s 
Missionary Association, gave a very in- 
spiring address. Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis, ninety-one years of age, lives in 
Racine, and attends church practically 
every Sunday. She is unquestionably 
our oldest living ordained minister. She 
was ordained in 1863, and served the 
Racine church as pastor for eight years 
(1878-1887). She has retained her home 
here all these years. She, with her daugh- 
ter Gwendolyn, went abroad last Janu- 
ary and spent the winter in Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and England. Mrs. Willis 
is still interested in all public affairs, and 
was in the pulpit with the pastor on 
“Mothers’ Day’ and gave the prayer. 
The women of our church gave a recep- 
tion for Mrs. Willis recently at the par- 
sonage, and invited old friends. A large 
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delegation came from the church and 
city, and talks were given in honor of 
our famous guest. Mrs. Willis gave a 
witty response to the ‘toasts’ and de- 
lighted every one by relating incidents of 
“Woman Sufirage Days,’’ when she was 
in the thickest of the fight for suffrage. 
| She also told some interesting stories of 
the days when she was pastor here. We 
have lost by death during the past winter 
and spring several of our most faithful 
members. Mr. Josiah Hocking, a member 
of our board of trustees, Mrs. Amelia 
Bradley, and Mrs. F. H. Winter, all loyal 
and faithful Universalists, have gone to 
their eternal home. Mr. Hocking left 
one twenty-fifth of his estate to our 
church, It will amount to several thou- 
sand dollars. Mrs. Winter left us $200. 

Wausau.—Rev. Wm. J. Taylor, D. D., 
pastor. This church had a beautiful 
Children’s Sunday, when six children were 
baptized. Plans are on foot to send a 
goodly delegation of Sunday school work- 
ers to some-.Institute. The pastor of the 
church is leaving immediately for an 
extended trip in Europe, including a jour- 
ney to Egypt and the Holy Land, re- 
turning in time for the second Sunday in 
September. 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 24) 

and profit by their virtues. Now that 
the flew has been checked the solution of 
the immigration problem seems to be in 
sight. That this is so supports on the one 
hand the contention of those who wished 
to restrict immigration, and on the other 
hand indicates that the melting pot idea 
may not have been wholly a mistake. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1926 
Previously reported ............. 1,348 
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CHRISTEN_NGS 


Previously reported, 162. Portsmouth, 
N. H., 1. Norwalk, O., 3. Some ville, 
Mass., First, 8, Bradford, Pa., 4. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 5. Boston, Mass., Grove 
Hall, 7. Danvers, Mass., 7. Racine, 
Wis., 7. Kingfield, Maine, 16. Concord, 
Mich., 5. Liberty, Mich., 5. Horton, 
Mich., 10. Rutland, Vt., 12. Everett, 
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Mass., 11. Weymcuth, Mass., 5. Chelsea, 
Mass., 5. Little Falls, N. Y., 2. Spring- 
field, Mass., 2d, 11. Abington, Mass., 3. 
North Weymouth, Mass., 10. Wausau, 
Wis., 6. Lowell, Mass., First, 3. Harris- 
ville, R.I.,5. New Haven, Ct., 13. Marl- 
boro, N. H.,9. Waltham, Mass.,11. Mil- 
ford, Mass., 11. Lawrence, Mass., 12. 
Monson, Maxs., 7. Buffalo, N. Y., Grace, 
8. Middleport, N. Y., 4. North Adams, 
Mass.,4. Wakefield, Mass.,8. Total,395. 
* * 


THE PASTOR AT MURRAY GROVE 


There will be a new face at Murray 
Grove this year, that of Rev. George Wil- 
son Seudder, of Bath, Maine. He will act 
as resident pastor, and those who know 
his reputation for industry and efficiency 
feel certain that he will render good serv- 
ice. As a matter of fact, there will be two 
new faces, for Mrs. Seudder, always his 
loyal fellow-worker, will be with him. 

DEAN ACADEMY 


The annual meeting of the trustees of 
Dean Academy was held at Universalist 
Headquarters, on Friday, June 18. 

The reports presented showed not only 
the largest enrollment in the history of 
the school but the best financial statement. 

Especial note was taken of the fact 
that Prof. Arthur W. Peirce is ecmpleting 
thirty years’ service as headmaster, and 
it was the unanimous opinion of the 
board that the splendid condition of the 
school is very largely due to him. 

The trustees present included Dr. R. K. 
Marvin, the president, Mr. Thayer, the 
vice-president, Mr. Hatfield, secretary, 
Mr. Merriam, treasurer, Dean McCollester 


and Dean Wren of Tufts, Dr Lowe, Mr. - 


Mason, Mr. Dewick, Mr. Sweet and Dr. 
Marshall. 
* * 


UNION AT ROCHESTER, VT. 


Rey. John T. Cowan of Rochester, Vt., 
was at Universalist Headquarters June 18. 
Mr. Cowan is pastor of the Union Church 
in Rochester. About a year ago the Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and Universalist 
churches of that community voted to 
unite. The Methodists had to drop out 
on account of orders from denominational 
officials not residing in the community. 
The services have been held in the Uni- 
versalist church for six months, and now 
will be held in the Congregational church 
for six months. Before union the Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches 
each had a congregation of about thirty. 
Since union the congregation has never 
gone below one hundred and June 13 it was 
285. Said Mr. Cowan: “The spirit of the 
union has made a great impression upon 
the community. There has not been one 
iota of friction between the two elements 
making up the united church. Every 
Universalist family went into the union 
and only two Congregationalists stayed out. 
All of the bitter rivalry of the past thirty 
years between these two congregations 


has entirely disappeared. The younger 
generation forced the union and it is work- 
ing out better than any of us hoped.’ 
Mr. Cowan is a graduate of Toronto Uni- 
versity of the class of 1910, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary with the 
class of 1913. He is in fellowship with the 
Baptists, and is about to take fellowship 
with both the Congregationalists and the 
Universalists. The population of Roches- 
ter is 1,500. 
* * 
COME TO MAINE 


The Universalist churches of Maine 
will again this year welcome the automo- 
bile tourists to the state. A series of 
Visitation Days has been planned under 
the auspices of the State Convention, 
Visitors from within and without the state 
are urged to include as many of these 
churches as possible on their tours. 

The churches visited will provide coffee, 
and sometimes other good things, to go 
with the picnic lunches which visitors will 
bring with them. These lunches will be 
eaten in convenient places, in most cases 
out-of-doors, immediately after the sery- 
ices, except as noted. 

Last year’s Visitation Days brought to 
our smaller churches, some of which have 
only a few services during the year, the 
encouragement of large congregations, 
with resultant good cheer and good fellow- 
ship. It is a real service to these churches 
to visit them and partake of their hos- 
pitality. 

For all of us, visitors and visited, there 
is opportunity for the renewal of old 
friendships and the making of new ones, 
and, even more important, for the worship 
of God where summer breezes speak of 
Him. 

Don’t take a vacation from God. 

All hours of services are Standard Time, 
which is in use in all the places to be 
visited. Visitors from Daylight Saving 
cities will plan accordingly. 

Train your automobile to go to church 
on Sunday. 

Places, dates and speakers are an- 
nounced in another column. 

* * 


MRS. NORMAN BRIDGE 


President Tilden of Lombard tele- 
graphs us the sad news of the death of 
Mrs. Norman Bridge of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, following a surgical operation. 
We are not able to give other details at 
present. 

Mrs. Bridge was a daughter of the Rev. 
Erasmus Manford of Chicago, a Uni- 
versalist clergyman and editor of Man- 
ford’s Magazine. She always took a deep 
interest in the church and was one of Dr, 
Nash’s most loyal supporters at Los 
Angeles. During Dr. Bridge’s long career 
in Chicago as a physician and professor of 
medicine she made a distinct place for 
herself in the busy life of the city. She 
sympathized fully with her husband in 
the large bequests he made to the Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology and other 


great institutions. She herself gave freely 
of her money and her strength to many 
good causes. She was a modest, unself- 
ish Christian woman. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE 


The Birthday Party at Murray Grove will be 
held Aug. 14 instead of Aug. 7. 
3 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fourteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Church of the Messiah and the 
Church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa., begin- 
ning on Friday evening, July 9, 1926, and contin- 
uing until Tuesday afternoon, July 18. The business 
sessions, at which matters of importance in regard 
to finances, policies and philanthropies will be con- 
sidered, will be held on Monday, July 12. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Program 


July 9, 7.30 p. m. Get-Together with five-min- 
ute addresses by national and state officers. Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, leader. 

July 10,9 a.m. Institute: ‘Earliest Years in Re- 
ligious Education,’ Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
9.55. Institute: “Teaching through the Story,” 
Mrs. Mabel O. Todd. 10.45. Institute: ““The Young 
People’s Council,’”” Mrs. Nellie E. Friend. 11.35. 
Institute: “Financing the Sunday School,” Mr. Al- 
bert H. Homans. 

July 10, 7.30 p.m. “Contrasting Pictures in Chris- 
tian Missions,’ Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. ‘‘The 
Future of the Near East,’? Mr. Levon N. Zenian. 
“The General Association Afield,’”’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. 

July 11, 10.30 a. m. Occasional sermon, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. 12. Sunday school, with 
convention visitors as teachers, Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
acting superintendent. 

July 11, evening. ‘“‘Religious Education in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ Mr. Robert D. Towne. “A 
Practical Program for Peace,’? Mr. Frederick W. 
Libby, Secretary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War. 

The above meetings are all at the Church of the 
Messiah. 

July 12, 9 a. m. Institute: “The Views of the 
Board of Religious Education,’ Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, D. D. 19.0’clock. Business. 

July 12,2 p.m. Business. 3.45. Address: “The 
Rights of the American Child,” Miss Nan F. Weeks. 

July 12, 7.30 p.m. ‘Dollars for the Kingdom,”’ 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 8.15. “Your Marching Or- 
ders,” Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. 

July 13, 9 a. m. Group Conference: “The Mis- 
sionary Impulse and Its Expression,’’ Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis. Group Conference: ‘“‘Church School Ad- 
ministration,’’ Mr. Carl Senn. 10. Group Confer- 
ence: “Handwork” (illustrated by the Salem ex- 
hibit), Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. Group Confer- 
ence: ‘“‘The Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Sunday School,’’"Miss Ruth Owens. 11. Group 
Conference: ‘‘A Consistent Curriculum,’ Rev. 
Laura B. Galer. Group Conference: “A Period of 
Worship,” Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

These meetings are at the Church of the Restora- 
tion. 

Tuesday evening, July 13. .The Young People’s 
Christian Union holds its opening session at this 
time. It is greatly to be desired that our attend- 
ants shall remain for as much of the other convention 
as is possible, thus manifesting sincere interest in the 
work and welfare of our indispensable allies. 

x. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
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ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 


eee 
MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1i926 
June 27 
North Anson, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. C. 
Wellington Rogers. Services in Congregational 


building, just west of the center of the village. 
Old Town, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. T. B. Fisher. 
Church is on Main St., just below business center. 
Searboro, 2.30 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Harry E. 
Townsend. Church is about two miles west of 
North Searboro, on the road leading from that vil- 
lage to Gorham. Picnic lunch at one o’clock. 


July 4 


Sidney, 1l a.m. Speaker, Rev. A. Francis Walch. 

Church is in Center Sidney village. 
July 11 

Andover, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. James W. Val- 
lentyne. At the west end of the covered bridge over 
Ellis River at Rumford Point, turn north and follow 
the straight road to Andover. Church is in An- 
dover village, just west of the main street. 

Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt. At the east end of the Saco River bridge, 
turn northeast and go through the village. Church 
is just off main road to the right beyond library. 

Norh Jay, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. C. E. Butter- 
worth. Church is on left side of road leading out of 
village toward East Dixfield. 

West Paris, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Hinckley, of Good Will Farm. Church is on 
street leading into village from Trap Corner, on 
State Highway 26. 

July 18 


Bethel, 10.45 a. m. Speaker to be annolinced. 
Church is on street leading from center of village 
toward Rumford. 

Canton, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. J. Elmer Fra- 
zee. Church is on State Road, south of railroad. 

Swanville,1 p.m. Speaker, Rev. William Vaughan. 
Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to Swanville. 
Church, only one in village, just west of center. 


July 25 


Livermore, ll a.m. All Day Meeting. Morning 
speaker, Rey. George W. Sias. Afternoon speaker 
to be announced. Church is on State Road, op- 
posite post-office. 

Readfield, 12m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick S. Walk- 
er. Use of church building in Readfield village is 
shared with Methodists, who hold services in the 
morning. 

Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic Highway, just 
north of center of village. 

South Waterford, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. Services in Methodist building in South 
Waterford village. 

* 4% 
CHAUTAUQUA “LAKE HEADQUARTERS 


Plans have been worked out by the General Con- 
vention whereby we shall have headquarters at the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua Lake, New 
York, during the coming season. For many years, 
the Unitarians have had a house with representa- 
tives of their national body on hand during the 
season. This year it is to be a joint Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Headquarters. 

Our representative there will be Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway, whom all of our people will be glad to 
see and who will make new friends for our cause. 
Miss Hathaway will co-operate in every way with 
the Unitarian representatives. We shall have some 
of our ministers there for regular preaching services 
on Sunday and during the week. Our literature 
will be there for distribution, and inquirers regard- 
ing our faith will find in Miss Hathaway a splendid 
instructor as well as a fine example of it. 

The season is from July 1 to Aug. 29. Any Uni- 
versalists attending the Institutes or visiting in 
the vicinity are invited to call on Miss Hathaway at 
the Unitarian-Universalist House. For informa- 
tion, address her after June 28 at Universalist-Uni- 
tarian House, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
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There are still a few room vacancies in the house 
for certain periods of the summer which can be 
secured at very moderate prices by applying to Rev. 
G. H. Badger, at Chautauqua Lake. He will be 
glad to make arrangements for accommodations 
wherever possible. 

x = 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 

Cincinnati—Rey. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadeasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 
and wave lengths. 

Oe 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Allen Brown has been transferred to New 
Hampshire. 
The ordination of Miss Marguerite G. Pearman 
has been authorized. : 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
xO 
MEALS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The Committee on Meals and Banquet for the 
National Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association and the Young People’s Christian 
Union announces that it has made all arrangements 
for the serving of dinners and suppers from Mon- 
day, July 12, to Sunday, July 18, inclusive. Also for 
the banquet of the Young People’s Christian Union 
on Saturday evening, July 17. 

Watch next issue for complete details. 

Franz Lau, Chairman. 
<-> 
W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The Women’s Missionary Association of Vermont 
and Province of Quebec will meet in the Univer- 
salist church at Brattleboro, Tuesday, June 29. 


Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
. For 
Bibles Fr 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMER 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
-he city. The price of- rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guesta. 

During the summer menths there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Supess 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.) 
Boston, 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


ALGOMA CAMP 
A Summer Place for Boys 


Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to EV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

: ,) Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Besten 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At ene place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist _ College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS: 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious ané@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prac 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towm. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A’Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


\_>—— 


rackling 
The Kansas City lawyer, whose office 
was on the tenth floor of the skyscraper, 


was expecting a client from the country. 
The door opened and the client entered, 


puffing violently. ‘“‘Some walk up those 
ten flights,” he gasped. 

“Why didn’t you ride up on the ele- 
vator?” asked the lawyer. 

“JT meant to, but I just missed the blamed 
thing!” was the answer.—RHverybody’s 
Magazine. 

* * 

“Unless they take care the middle classes 
will be squeezed out of existence,” he ob- 
served. 

“Ah,” she remarked thoughtfully, ‘‘then 
I suppose it must have been some members 
of the middle classes I saw under the trees 
in the park last Sunday evening.”— 
Houston Post. 

* * 

Proud Father: “Bye-low, Baby Bunt- 
ing, Daddy’s gone a-hunting, to get a 
pretty rabbit’s skin to wrap his Baly 
Bunting in.” 

Little Jean: “Oh, Daddy, get a leopard 
skin; they’re all the rage now.’’—Allston 
Recorder. 

* * 

Trade note says the automotive industry 
gives employment to three and a half 
million people in the United States. And 
that’s exclusive, too, of policemen and 
morticians.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF 

HOPING, WIFE IS CERTAIN 

HUSBAND DIED IN FRANCE 
— Kansas Paper. 
* * 

Dr. Mayo declares walking is the best 
exercise one can take. So it is, Doc, so it 
is—if you can find any place to walk.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

* * 

Paul: “I had an awful fright at the Nixon 
last night.” 

Tony: “I know it. I saw you with her.” 
— Pitisburgh First. 

There is always a way of salvation, and 
the Charleston is deing woncers for 
muscles almcst ruined by the fiivver habit. 
—Washington Post. 

But how do the scientists hope to con- 
quer static when after all these years they 
can’t make a fussy steam radiator shut up? 
—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

We continue to civilize primitive people, 
The Charieston is replacing the hulahula 
in Hawaii.— Pitisburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
| Matrimony is like telephoning—one 
doesn’t always get the party one wants.— 
Boston Transcript. 

‘ x * * 

Famous last words: Watch-me do sixty 

miles an hour!—Good Hardware. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. Hymnal 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing ‘Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God’’ 
and ‘‘Lord”’ are substituted for “Jehovah.”’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 


‘worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 


manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped ORS dena AN Biber 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


“A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


a 
— 


